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Introduction 


Since the publication of James C. Scott's controversial The Art of Not Being 
Governed, scholars have increasingly situated Yunnan within the sprawling 
region known as Zomia.? The term Zomia refers to a stateless mountainous area 
that functioned as a place of refuge for ethnic groups attempting to escape 
encroachment by lowland states. In Zomia, communities preserved their auto- 
nomy by resisting incorporation into state administrative systems, avoiding 
paying taxes and refusing to provide lowland states with labour services. Relat- 
ively large polities emerged in Dali, the political and religious centre of Yunnan 
in pre-Ming times, the most renowned being the Nanzhao (649—903) and the Dali 
(937—1253) kingdoms, with their capitals beside Lake Erhai. These lowland poli- 
ties existed within a framework similar to the lowland-upland dichotomy found 
in the northern mainland of Southeast Asia. After the Ming conquest of western 
Yunnan in 1382 and until 1574, upland communities remained outside the ambit 
of the state in a vast mountainous tract known as Iron Chain Gorge. In this 
chapter, I investigate why the Ming required nearly 200 years to control these 
upland communities. Adopting the case of Iron Chain Gorge as a means to begin 
this discussion, I focus on the agency of the upland leaders in maintaining the 
autonomy of their communities and analyse why their fierce opposition to outside 
interference restricted Ming governance of western Yunnan before 1574. The 
purpose is to examine the extent of upland influence on lowland dynastic power. 
The upland communities of Iron Chain Gorge constituted an internal frontier 
(neidi bianjiang (NB) because the area they occupied was one over which the 
Ming could not exercise direct control and one which they could not administer 
indirectly through hereditary native officials (tuguan +È). Internal frontiers 
were not unique to Yunnan. Guangdong, Guizhou and Hunan also had them. We 
possess no information concerning autonomous communities in western Yunnan 
during the pre-Ming period. In addition, the scanty sources provide insufficient 
evidence to delineate the history of these communities during the first 200 years 
of Ming rule. The establishment of institutions, such as Guards and Battalions 
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(weisuo JIP) for defence, hereditary native officials for the management of 
ethnic peoples, and a household registration system to define the local popula- 
tion, initiated a state-induced transformation of local society. By examining how 
the internal frontier centred on Iron Chain Gorge resisted the introduction of 
these institutions, we can verify differences between lowland and upland soci- 
eties in this process of transformation and highlight how the tightening of gov- 
ernance by the Ming during the sixteenth century shaped the history of upland 
communities. 

The Mongol-Yuan governed local society in western Yunnan from c.1256 to 
1382 through the agency of the Duan Family General Administrators, descend- 
ants of the Dali kingdom royal family.^ The Ming abolished this strategy of 
reliance on a single powerful intermediary, choosing to administer prefectures, 
sub-prefectures and counties directly through regular imperial bureaucrats 
(liuguan Yii'E1) and to oversee ethnic peoples indirectly through numerous hered- 
itary native officials. The change to direct administration entailed the registration 
of the population. However, the complexities of ethnic political power and the 
region's terrain prevented complete registration and ended up creating three types 
of administrative status: (1) lowland communities under direct administration, (2) 
ethnic communities administered by native officials, and (3) autonomous com- 
munities inhabiting the internal frontier in upland western Yunnan. In the case of 
(1), the Ming registered the forebears of today's Bai Á and other ethnic groups 
dwelling on the lowlands as tax-paying subjects (min DCL. For defence purposes, 
Zhu Yuanzhang, the first Ming Emperor, introduced a new Han in-migrant popu- 
lation into the lowland ethnoscape, garrisoning Han soldiers and their families 
within the jurisdictions of imperial bureaucrats and native officials. A strong 
military presence and the direct administration of lowland communities formed 
the backdrop for local elites, mainly consisting of scholar-officials, to initiate pro- 
jects to reconstruct local society during the sixteenth century.? 

Created by the examination system and in many cases having served as impe- 
rial bureaucrats, the new Confucian local elite set out to re-shape local culture 
and religion to accord more closely with Ming norms from the late fifteenth cen- 
tury. Their agenda in the sixteenth century included re-writing local history and 
reforming ideology and beliefs, a process that Ma Jianxiong describes as social 
reconstruction. The inability of the Ming state to penetrate type (2) and (3) 
communities restricted the range of social reconstruction. Since ethnic com- 
munities under the jurisdiction of native officials retained their status as yi XR, or 
non-registered barbarian people, the Ming could not classify them as subjects 
directly paying tax to the state.’ Residents in autonomous upland communities 
remained unregistered, a fact that reflects their ability to isolate themselves from 
state power. Such communities associated with the main stronghold at Iron 
Chain Gorge remained largely ungovernable by both imperial bureaucrats and 
native officials alike until 1574. 

Iron Chain Gorge was a place name of wide application. The area under its 
influence encompassed a broad upland frontier measuring approximately 
200 kilometres in a north/south direction, stretching from the south bank of the 
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Jinsha 4zi^ River (the upper reaches of the Yangzi River) in the north to 


Yunnan county Ei (today's Xiangyun county #224) in the south, 
Binchuan sub-prefecture SS JUN and Zhaozhou 8 ^| in the west, and bordering 
on Beisheng JE sub-prefecture and Yaozhou DEN in the east. Protected by 
precipitous terrain (see Figure 5.1), Iron Chain Gorge formed a natural barrier 
separating Dali in the west from Chuxiong in the east. 

Historical sources testify that these autonomous communities possessed their 
own leaders (over twenty), indicating that they did not constitute one of the 
acephalous upland societies of Zomia envisaged by James Scott. Ming sources 
refer to them as bandits (dao 1&) and outlaws (zei DÉI) because they periodically 
plundered lowland villages, waylaid travellers and terrorised vital communica- 
tion routes linking Dali with the provincial capitals of Yunnan in the east and 
Sichuan in the north.’ Their disruption of lowland communities under both 
direct and indirect administration lasted for approximately 200 years. 

Autonomous communities also existed on the Miao frontiers (Miaojiang 
#8) in Guizhou and western Hunan and on the Yao frontier (Yaojiang %4) 


E. 


Figure 5.1 The deep gorge of the Yupao River. 


The deep gorge of the Yupao River 47T. demarcates the border between Binchuan county and 
Dayao county EHS This photo taken from the Dayao side shows the steep mountains on the 
Binchuan side. Iron Chain Gorge communities lay scattered over the mountains on both sides of the 
Yupao River until the Ming conquest of 1574. 


Photograph: Christian Daniels, 18 June 2019. 
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centred at Great Vine Gorge JfÉllk in Guangdong. In his analysis of the 
Ming's long wars with the Yao of Great Vine Gorge (c.1446 to 1576), David 
Faure (2016) identifies three types of village community in the Pearl River 
Delta: (1) lowland communities populated by registered tax-paying households 
under the administration of imperial bureaucrats, (2) lowland and upland com- 
munities governed by native officials, and (3) communities located within an 
internal frontier outside the ambit of Ming jurisdiction.? State registration of 
populations recently brought under direct administration created configurations 
of registered and unregistered households similar to those in western Yunnan. 
The expansion of Ming and Qing administration into internal frontier areas chal- 
lenged the autonomy of upland communities across Southwest China. Historians 
have studied assimilation and other ethnicity issues in internal frontier areas.'? 
However, they have hesitated to investigate the role played by autonomous com- 
munities in defining the extent of state control over local society. 

Lian Ruizhi's study on Iron Chain Gorge focuses on elucidating how the 
Ming incorporated the upland leaders of the internal frontier into the Ming 
administrative system. She argues that the extension of Ming administration into 
the margins of the frontier caused the intensification of raiding from the late 
fifteenth century and culminating in the Ming conquest in 1574. She empirically 
demonstrates that the Ming split the internal frontier into three separate com- 
munities following the conquest. The first constituted a lowland-type community 
of households registered under the /ijia system. The second was a community of 
native troops (tubing TECH subordinate to native police chiefs. While the third 
community retained its non-registered status, the Ming placed it under the juris- 
diction of the Gao Family Native Official of Yao'an Wk inj I T Hr. 

To investigate the nature of political organisation within the internal frontier 
and to explain how upland leaders constricted Ming governance in western 
Yunnan, I address the following questions. First, did upland leaders maintain 
regimes that involved a degree of political organisation, or did they merely 
gather followers attracted by the prospect of plunder? Second, why did the Ming 
require nearly 200 years to conquer Iron Chain Gorge? Third, how did the per- 
sistence of an impenetrable internal frontier affect Ming governance of western 
Yunnan during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? By treating Iron Chain 
Gorge communities as the inhabitants of an internal frontier, I aim to view the 
interaction between upland political power and Ming governance in western 
Yunnan from a new perspective. The answers to the research questions will 
increase our understanding of the process by which the Ming transformed com- 
munities in western Yunnan into communities more akin to those of other 
provinces. 


Sources 


Since the upland communities left no documents of their own, information con- 
cerning them must be gleaned from accounts written by bureaucrats and Jiterati. 
I mainly draw on two different sources. Regarding the raiding of lowland areas 
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and the reasons for the failure of Ming officials to establish control until c. 1574, 
I largely rely on the writings of Li Yuanyang 47ulj (1497-1580) and to a 
lesser extent on memorials by He Mengchun Jace (1474-1536), who 
served as the Grand Coordinator of Yunnan Pai HE during the Zhengde era 
(1506-1521). Li Yuanyang, a native of Taihe county A HIE in Dali prefecture, 
received his metropolitan degree (jinshi XË) in 1526 and enjoyed a successful 
bureaucratic career with appointments as the Magistrate of Jiangyin county 1L.[Z 
H&, Secretary in the Ministry of Revenue, Investigating Censor and Magistrate 
of Jingzhou Fj ^|. After withdrawing from official life in 1542 at the age of 44, 
he retired to Dali and devoted the rest of his long life to writing prolifically on 
local history and society.” He re-interpreted the pre-Mongol-Yuan history of the 
Nanzhao and Dali kingdoms to accord with the Ming view that Chinese dynastic 
administration of Yunnan commenced during the Han dynasty. His retirement 
coincided with the intensification of raiding by the Iron Chain Gorge leaders. 
Thus, he wrote as a contemporary of the events he describes. 

According to late Ming writer Zhu Guozhen Rn (1558-1632), Li 
Yuanyang hailed from an ancient family of "sorcerers" capable of quelling drag- 
ons but by his day his family had lost the art. Zhu records that Li's renovation of 
numerous Buddhist temples in Dali prefecture between 1542 (Jiajing 21) and 
1579 (Wanli 7) aimed to prevent flooding wrought by unruly dragons. 
Apparently, the people around Lake Erhai “dwelt in safety in the past because 
they worshipped the Buddhist dharma (fofa HRZ), and constructed temples and 
pagodas Jit to suppress" these dragons. However, following the abolition of Dali 
kingdom-style Buddhist dharma by the Ming state, the curse of the dragons 
returned (Jong fu zuochong i fF), causing calamities. Lacking the magical 
powers of his forefathers, Li Yuanyang chose to subdue the dragons by the reno- 
vation of temples. He “restored anew the ruins of the Chongsheng temple and 
altars (fanyu 385) within the prefecture” 2: 3E JE Rib Pig, MAS 917 
In remaking local society, Li Yuanyang invoked pre-Ming Buddhist practices, 
thus revealing deep familiarity with traditions dating to the Mongol-Yuan 
period. Intimate knowledge of traditional practices aided him in re-writing local 
history and in re-arranging customs and habits to accord with new sixteenth- 
century norms. 

As a scholar-official steeped in the traditions of his native Dali, Li Yuanyang 
was well positioned to update earlier accounts of Mongol-Yuan period local his- 
tories, such as the late-thirteenth-century Jigudian shuoji ACTH ARRE 
(Collected Records of Ancient Dian Stories) by Zhang Daozong "l3: and the 
now lost Bai Gu Tongji H viii. According to Hou Chong PE, Dali intel- 
lectuals began to remake Bai identity in Mongol-Yuan times. Therefore, the 
"updating" of the contents of historical legends by Li Yuanyang can be con- 
strued as a continuation of an identity-making process already underway. Megan 
Bryson considers Li Yuanyang the first Ming writer to furnish detailed accounts 
of the legend concerning Cishan #43 (Charity), also known as Baijie Furen f 
RRA (Lady of Cypress Chastity), a goddess associated with Baijie Shengfei 
AEW (Holy Consort of White Purity), whom Dali kingdom-period Buddhist 
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ritual texts depicted as a consort of Mahakala.'^ Bryson argues that both local 
and non-local scholar-officials altered the stories of the goddesses to accom- 
modate the changing concepts of gender, particularly the chastity cult, espoused 
by the Ming and Qing states.” This example testifies to the contribution of Li 
Yuanyang's literary activities to the construction of a new identity and reflects 
the enthusiasm of intellectuals for reform. Li Yuanyang was not the only local 
scholar-official who attempted to reconstruct local society to suit the changed 
circumstances of the mid-sixteenth century. Lian Ruizhi observes that Yang 
Shiyun a EE (1477-1554) advocated reform of marriage, burial and ritual 
practices to align local customs with Ming norms.'* Scholar-officials became 
engines for generating new standards of knowledge while local village elites 
served as the stewards of their thought who implemented change. The process 
termed social reconstruction by Jianxiong Ma impinged on all aspects of social 
life. 

The only Ming source that delineates the contours of the internal organisation 
of upland society is the Biographies of Luo Si and the Various Barbarians of 
Iron Chain Gorge PASTE Mi RIE (hereafter Biographies), which is 
included in the Wanli Wugong Lu d UE compiled by Qu Just BÉID 
(1546-1617) in 1612.'° Biographies provides a detailed account of the events 
surrounding the large-scale military campaign of 1573/74 led by Censor-in-chief 
Zou Yinglong HERE EE (who received the metropolitan degree in 1556). This 
source records the number of troops deployed, the strategy of the offensive, and 
the numbers of casualties and captives. It also describes in detail the planning 
and execution of the campaign. Despite its decidedly pro-Ming stance, it pro- 
vides information concerning the history and organisation of upland leaders col- 
lected by bureaucrats. 


Ten self-proclaimed kings 


On the eve of the campaign of 1573/74, the political organisation within the 
internal frontier (see Map 5.1) consisted of an alliance of ten self-proclaimed 
kings. Luo Si SEI. an ethnic headman (huotou KÏ), played a central role in 
the formation of this alliance. Biographies records the genesis of the Ten Kings 
as follows. In the beginning, it was Luo Qinkuai Së Eft, a Company Com- 
mander (Baifuzhang HKR) stationed with troops at Red Rock Cliff, who 
urged the internal frontier leaders to proclaim kingship. However, he soon aban- 
doned the idea because of opposition by Luo Si and Luo Ge E}, who thought 
it “wildly ambitious, and detrimental to our main objectives JEZZIH HX SE". 
However, these leaders changed their minds after a shaman (wuren AK A), Li the 
Immortal Zelt f, described as “adept at magic and deluding people", 
announced after a prophetic vision that “the life force (qi 4A) of a king lies in the 
gorge". According to Li's forecast, “a king is sure to rise to rule over Nanzhong 
Fifi [today's Yunnan] (55-3 Exe, UO Br, fif e)". Certain 
that their time had finally arrived, the ten upland leaders, including Luo Si and 
Luo Ge, themselves proclaimed *we possess Nanzhong in the present age, 
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twenty generations after Meng Huo” iE Tue SEI" Assuming 
the title “the skyward soaring, iron-faced ten great kings" (chong tian tiemian 
shi dawang WRR TL. they appointed Yang Guisan £5: — and others 
as ministers (xiang 4H). In addition, Yang Che fil, the son of Yang Guisan, 
served as the great general. “Making tallies and casting seals of office", warriors 
escorted the leaders when travelling “as if they were kings". Inspired by the 
legend of Meng Huo, the ten leaders embraced the idea of kingship. Therefore, 
the question arises whether this new ideology changed the original configuration 
of political power within the internal frontier. 

Previous research has demonstrated that political power in upland societies 
typically lay in the hands of numerous individuals and that although certain of 
them may have wielded more power than others depending on circumstances, 
particularly in emergencies, no single person enjoyed life-long paramount 
leadership. The appointment of ministers to administer and generals to 
command military forces as well as the taking of tallies and casting of official 
seals creates a semblance of unified political power. However, rather than indi- 
cating substantive change, these acts may have merely reflected a desire to 
enhance prestige by displaying Chinese statecraft practices. It seems that the 
concept of royalty did not completely replace former structures, and, in essence, 
the political organisation of the Ten Kings continued as an alliance of leaders. 

Jianxiong Ma argues that by invoking Meng Huo as a key symbol, the Ten 
Kings articulated their belief that external powers, such as the Ming state, were 
incapable of governing them. Explaining why the Ten Kings chose Meng Huo, 
Ma maintains that their claims to descend from him arose in the context of the 
replacement of the old image of the Nanzhao King with a new one of Zhu Geliang 
Zë D at Iron Pillar Temple SET ët in Midu AYE and the spread of the con- 
struction of Zhu Geliang temples.” Here, to investigate different possible inter- 
pretations, I scrutinise the original sources that record encounters between Meng 
Huo and Zhu Geliang. I argue that from the standpoint of internal frontier 
leaders Meng Huo can be construed as a protector of Yunnan from Chinese 
dynastic power. 

Meng Huo was an indigenous leader in Yunnan during the Three Kingdoms 
period =E] (220—280), at the time when the Shu kingdom 5j] held suzerainty 
over Nanzhong. According to the written version of the story, Meng Huo finally 
submitted to the resourceful strategist of Shu, the renowned Zhu Geliang, in 225 
(Jianzhou Œi] 3) after being captured and released seven times (qiqin qizong 
E-E). Following his pledge of allegiance, Zhu Geliang returned to Shu, 
leaving some troops to safeguard against future unrest.” 

To Chinese readers, this story illustrates the acumen of Zhu Geliang in over- 
coming an ethnic leader through superior strategy: he attained victory without 
heavy fighting. The Sun Zi Bingfa 1& Y Fi encapsulates the ultimate stratagem of 
warfare in the phrase *a hundred victories in a hundred battles is not the best 
of the best; bringing the troops of others to their knees without battle is the best 
of the best”. Zhu Geliang triumphed by stabilising Nanzhong without waging 
full-scale war, a tactic that preserved his military resources for fighting the 
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kingdom of Wei #8] in the north. However, one source which articulates the 
perspective of Nanzhong gives a completely different picture, i.e., that it was 
Meng Huo who outmanoeuvred Zhu, not the other way around. Historical evid- 
ence to support this notion appears in the Han-Jin Chunqiu YET 
(Spring and Autumn between the Han and Jin Periods) by Eastern Jin-period 
SEP (317-420) writer Xi Zaochi #4 827% (died 384). According to the Han-Jin 
Chunqiu, Zhu Geliang withdrew all his troops and officials due to the difficulties 
of governing Nanzhong:? 


If we leave outsiders, then we must leave troops, but if we assign troops 
they will have no food. This is the first reason for not being easy to govern. 
In addition, we have recently defeated the barbarians (yi X), and their 
people have been killed. Disasters will certainly arise if we leave outsiders 
[Shu officials] without assigning troops. This is the second reason for not 
being easy to govern. Again, petty officials (/i 53) have repeatedly trans- 
gressed by terrorising and killing (feisha zhi zui REZ 3E), and the local 
people detest the serious nature of their crimes (xinzhong Œ), so if we 
assign outside people, [the local people] will never trust them. This is the 
third reason for not being easy to govern. This is why now I want to estab- 
lish general control (gangji AW) and to some degree stabilise relations 
between barbarians and Han [dynasty subjects] so that we will not have to 
station troops and transport grain. 


According to this version, the failure of Zhu Geliang to establish direct adminis- 
tration over Nanzhong can be construed as a victory for Meng Huo. It was irrel- 
evant that unstable local political conditions and insufficient numbers of troops 
and grain supplies made it prudent for the quick-witted Zhu Geliang to appease 
Nanzhong rather engage in warfare. For indigenous people, his cleverness did 
not matter. It was Zhu's ultimate withdrawal that counted. Retreat signalled tri- 
umph for Meng Huo and underscored the fact that in the end he had succeeded 
in protecting his land and people from outside interference. By interpreting 
events this way, Meng Huo emerged as the champion. A home-grown leader had 
prevailed over a strategist from distant lands. 

I cite the Han-Jin Chunqiu version not to argue for a new reading of the 
historical events, but to illustrate that some literary sources recorded non- 
conventional interpretations of Meng Huo. According to Biographies, Meng 
Huo was a model for upland leaders. Therefore, by claiming to be reincarnations 
of Meng Huo, the Ten Kings identified themselves as successors to this histor- 
ical legacy and expressed their resolve to oust the Ming from the internal fron- 
tier. By invoking this indigenous historical figure, the Ten Kings created an 
ideology that re-positioned them vis-à-vis the Ming state and emboldened them 
to believe that, similar to Meng Huo, they too would be protected from outside 
governance by the difficult terrain of the internal frontier. 

These concepts of kingship emerged among communities in the internal fron- 
tier against a backdrop of mounting interference from Ming bureaucrats and 
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native officials. The Ming originally appointed two local men as native police 
chiefs as early as 1383% but only achieved a strong military presence near the 
internal frontier after the founding of Daluo Guard X SEI and Binchuan sub- 
prefecture "5 III in 1494. These measures were aimed at curbing raiding and at 
governing the registered households relocated to newly founded Binchuan sub- 
prefecture from Taihe county A HS. Zhaozhou #4}, and Yunnan county Z bd 
BS In addition, the Ming established a Military Defence Vice-Commissioner +% 
fii fa! 44 to oversee several areas surrounding the internal frontier in 1499.?" Luo 
Si and Luo Qinkuai understood Ming intentions. They both held minor official 
positions in the very institutions that the Ming established to control the internal 
frontier. As a Company Commander, Luo Qinkuai may even have been respons- 
Ible for restraining his own people from exiting the uplands. However, as Lian 
Ruizhi has shown, the military build-up failed to safeguard lowland populations. 
On the contrary, the presence of Ming troops only hardened the resolve of upland 
leaders to defend their autonomy and tighten alliances among themselves. Thus, 
the build-up resulted in an intensification of raiding during the sixteenth century? 

Attempted governance by two native officials increased the complexity of 
relations between upland leaders and Ming bureaucrats. Biographies records the 
autonomous nature of the internal frontier, remarking that no part of it owed 
labour service (yishu ZEN to the Ming before the late fifteenth century.” 
However, the situation altered after the Native Prefect of Yao'an prefecture, Gao 
Feng mÑ”? and the Native Vice Magistrate of Yaozhou, Gao Chun ks 7 
began to administer the eastern fringes around Juque D GU (in today's Yongren 
county KI BE) from the Hongzhi era (1488-1505) onwards. Although both 
native officials took turns managing this marginal area, neither established an 
exclusive jurisdiction (zhuanshu 9$). During the Zhengde reign (1506-1521), 
the area came under Gao Bi W55 of Yaozhou.? However, during the Jiajing 
reign (1522-1566), jurisdiction reverted to Yao'an prefecture, with Gao Qidou 
Ge 7 being placed in charge.’ With the enia of Gao Qidou from office 
for criminal offences, the task fell to Gao Hu i/i. After the death of Gao Hu, 
Qidou's son Gao Qin Gët exercised jurisdiction. ii approximately 1567-1569, 
Gao Qin (=X and his younger brother Gao Diao Gr 2 became embroiled with 
upland leaders in a deadly struggle for the leadership of another position, the 
Native Prefect of Wuding iE. 

This struggle may have prompted upland leaders to proclaim kingship. There- 
fore, I will briefly describe it. The Native Prefect of Wuding was a hereditary 
position passed through the Feng family line WIK. Madame Qu #2[&, who had 
been appointed Native Prefect in 1537 after the death of her son Feng Zhao Jl 
iad, became dissatisfied with the behaviour of Suo Lin 4%, the wife of Feng 
Zhao BZ. who succeeded her as Native Prefect in 1563. Madame Qu mobil- 
ised troops from native officials in neighbouring Guizhou and Sichuan in an 
attempt to install her adopted son, Feng Jizu AA 1H, as a replacement for Suo 
Lin. The conflict between the two women triggered prolonged regional war- 
fare.” Gao Qin drew the internal frontier into this deadly conflict by instigating 
upland leaders to fight for the cause of Feng Jizu. He persuaded them to deploy 
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“the bandits from the gorges (qingzei Jr" to attack Menghua prefecture. 
These forces were dispatched by Gao Qin's “arrogant bondservant (hanpu ‘i 
f)" Gao Xiaosan Ch who administered the eastern fringe of the internal 
frontier at the time. After the execution of Feng Jizu, Gao Xiaosan was dis- 
missed from office, and, according to Biographies, it was from this time 
onwards that “the various leaders at Iron Chain" became “increasingly active, 
cruel and disorderly HJERL”. The rebellion by Feng Jizu broadened the 
range of alliances to encompass upland leaders from throughout the internal 
frontier of western Yunnan.’ 

These intrigues alerted upland leaders to the dangers inherent in associating 
with native officials. The events demonstrated that appointees to jurisdictions at the 
margins of the uplands could manipulate upland leaders for their personal benefit, 
underscoring the largely perfunctory nature of administrative control by the Gao 
Native Prefect. The Gao Native Prefect failed the Ming on two accounts: first, by 
neglecting to avert the build-up of political and military power within the internal 
frontier; second, by not preventing his family members from colluding with upland 
leaders. Such plotting resulted in certain members of the Gao family turning 
against the Ming in 1573. Biographies records that Gao Xi 8E, the family 
member responsible for handling upland affairs, secretly dispatched Luo Mingfeng 
SE TIS], a Company Commander (Baifuzhang H KRR) with 1,400 of his own men 
to help internal frontier leaders fight against the Ming.” The relationship between 
members of the Gao family and internal frontier leaders indicates collusion for 
mutual benefit rather than top-down administration. In reality, the Gao Native 
Prefect exercised limited control over the internal frontier, and the machinations of 
his family members may have emboldened upland leaders to be more receptive to 
a millennial ideology that promised protection of their autonomy. 


Ethnic groups and villages within the internal frontier 


The inhabitants of the internal frontier were known to Li Yuanyang as Cuan 38, 
an ethnonym of wide application that implied a variety of ethnicities. Remarking 
that these inhabitants “are not all of the same stock (zhongzu f$), but compre- 
hensively known as Cuan”, Li described them as “tough and dauntless (guanghan 
He) by nature", and noted that lowland people avoided association with them 
due to their “regular use of sturdy cross-bows with poisoned arrows that resulted 
in instant death when hit”.*® 

Table 5.1 lists twenty-four leaders within the internal frontier. Biographies 
uses the common ethnic designation of the Iron Chain Gorge group as “wild 
unregistered Luoluo 1&8 X [forebears of today's Yi ZEIT: and classifies the 
twenty-three other leaders as “all mostly unregistered Boren %& A. [forebears of 
the Bai F1] and Luoluo”. Therefore, constituent groups of the internal frontier 
comprised a multi-ethnic mix of Luoluo and Boren.? The Gao Native Prefect 
failed to transform them into his obedient subjects, let alone register them as 
tax-paying subjects of the Ming. They patently remained outside the orbit of 
control by both native officials and the Ming state alike. 
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Table 5.1 Leaders in the internal frontier, c.1572—1573 


Number Name of Sub-prefecture/County Name of Leader's Territory 
1 Yao’an Iron Chain Gorge #4344 
2 Binchuan Red Rock Cliff 954 FE 
3 Binchuan Tanglang ities 
4 Binchuan Gudi dr 
5 Binchuan Wulong Ba Ej 
6 Yunnan Dabona Aix Hs 
7 Yunnan Nidian f/f fu) 

8 Yunnan Hedian Alf] 
9 Yunnan Chuchang 2£ b; 

10 Yunnan Gezuo Är 

11 Yunnan Muchala RZS 

12 Yunnan Dasong Ping KAFE 

13 Yunnan Qianglang Jy% 

14 Yunnan Jingie 

15 Yunnan Edala DPI W] 

16 Yunnan Xiao Chala hm 

17 Dayao Lamo Wl 

18 Dayao Waining XE 3 

19 Dayao Mozhi Ell 

20 Dayao Juzhi EL 

21 Dayao Moduola Em 

22 Dayao Xiao Chishi /|zr1 

23 Dayao Anila Dal fiti] 

24 Dayao Piaoju Sl EE 


Source: Tiesuoging Luo Si Zhuyi Liezhuan #435 T$ SE Rit RIVED, Qu Jiusi MRT D. Wanli Wugong 
Lu EIE Ok p. 568b. 


Mid-sixteenth-century estimates of the number of upland villages within the 
internal frontier range from seventy to eighty.^ The territories of the twenty- 
four leaders extended across the boundaries of two counties and one sub- 
prefecture (Table 5.1).*! Excluding Iron Chain Gorge, which fell under Yao'an, a 
breakdown of the others by sub-prefecture/county indicates there were four 
leaders within the jurisdictions of Binchuan, eleven in Yunnan (today's Xiangyun 
#22) and eight in Dayao. These data reveal two facts regarding the extent of 
upland political power. First, Iron Chain Gorge already maintained alliances 
with upland leaders over a broad area before the foundation of the Ten Kings 
alliance. Second, the territories of certain leaders included stretches of the low- 
lands as well as upland tracts. The terms ba } (a flat or undulating plain sur- 
rounded by mountains) and dian fs] (flatland only) in toponyms no. 5 Wulong 
Ba, no. 7 Nidian and no. 8 Hedian refer to land suitable for lowland-style 
cultivation. Therefore, we can conclude that the upland leaders held sway 
over these three locations in Binchuan sub-prefecture and Yunnan county. 
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Although Binchuan sub-prefecture was founded in 1494 (Hongzhi 7) for the 
specific purpose of preventing raiding, leaders of the interior frontier continued 
to claim authority over lowland strips nearly eighty years later. As shown later, 
they raided lowland societies adjacent to the uplands in parts of Binchuan up 
to 1573. 


1573/74 campaign against the internal frontier 


In a memorial to the throne dated 7 July 1479 (Chenghua 15/6/18), Mu Cong 
"KE, Regional Commander of Yunnan EFAIL, reported the success of 
the military campaign against Wang Tonghai 207 and other barbarian 
bandits (manzei Së of Iron Chain Gorge, who “assembled in large numbers to 
raid and to plunder 4428 HJH”. Ming forces captured 309 people, beheaded 139 
and took 133 as captives. These figures do not include the exceptionally large 
numbers of those who died jumping off cliffs and starving to death from depri- 
vation.” However, this campaign failed to eradicate raiding, and, as noted 
earlier, depredations escalated in the sixteenth century. The campaign of 
1573/74 was far larger and far more decisive than that of 1479. It resulted in a 
400 per cent increase in the number of individuals captured alive and a six-fold 
increase in severed heads. In the subsequent section, I begin with a brief outline 
of the campaign and the role played by native officials and then proceed to 
examine the infrastructure for governing conquered uplands in the aftermath, 
particularly the construction of government offices. 


Account of the campaign 


According to Biographies, the campaign meticulously planned and co-ordinated 
by Zou Yinglong lasted for two months, from 8 November 1573 
(14 day/10 month/Wanli 1) until 14 January (22 day/12 month/Wanli 1) 1574.9 
Zou Yinglong completed positioning troops at the four cardinal points of the 
internal frontier to block escape routes by 21 November 1573 (27 day/10 month/ 
Wanli 1). Then, he travelled to the front line in disguise to avoid upland leaders 
learning of his plans through their connections with local officials. Following 
military tradition, on 29 November 1573 (6 day/11 month/Wanli 1), Zou led 
officers and troops in making sacrifices to the god of the commander’s banner 
(qidao zhi shen JESS — 4). They consecrated the banners and drums (xin qigu 
IW GX) with the blood of a beheaded traitor named Yang Xiande Ez EA ££. ^^ Zou 
launched the attack after the completion of this ceremony and required approxi- 
mately one and a half months to overcome the strongholds. Ming forces 
apprehended several of the Ten Kings and other officials, such as Luo Qinkuai 
SÉIS Yang Guisan £5: —, the General Yang Che liit and Li the Immortal, 
but failed to capture the central figures Luo Si and Luo Ge. The latter may have 
been among the several hundred who perished from starvation while fleeing to 
the Jinsha River. The Ming army captured 1,287 men and women and severed a 
total of 836 heads. 
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Native officials provided most of the combat troops. Table 5.2 reveals that 
Zou Yinglong mobilised 6,400 soldiers from native official jurisdictions in 
today’s Chuxiong, Lijiang and Dali prefectures to fight at the front line in moun- 
tainous terrain. Biographies does not mention Ming army regulars serving 
within the internal frontier although it records in detail how the Ming deployed 
native troops. When commanded by native officials, Ming bureaucrats served as 
supervisors. However, when native officials did not come in person, Ming 
bureaucrats served as both commanders and supervisors. The total number of 
troops personally led by native officials only amounted to 2,500, less than half. 
Certain native officials were prevented from appearing by other duties. For 
instance, Zou Yinglong instructed Gao Chengzu r&/K1H, the Native Official of 
Beisheng JEE. to lead his own troops at the Jinsha River to prevent escape via 
the northern route.^ To this end, he appointed Li Chaochen ZESHE: and Li 
Zhongxing 424747 to command another 1,000 men dispatched by Gao and 
assigned Hu Song HK. the Prefect of Yao’an, to supervise them. Therefore, if 
we add the native official troops mobilised to guard escape routes, the actual 
count exceeds the 6,400 men recorded in Biographies.*° For the conquest of Iron 
Chain Gorge, the Ming relied on the mobilisation of large numbers of native 
official troops. This approach was common in the southwest, where native 
officials provided 70 per cent of the 240,000 troops mobilised to quell the mas- 
sive rebellion at Bozhou P by the incumbent Native Official Yang Yinglong 
Ta IUE in 1599.77 


Construction of administrative centres within the internal frontier 


Establishing an intra-structure within the internal frontier was essential for 
effective administration after the conquest. In the past, the Ming had stationed 
bureaucrats in the lowlands but achieved little success in extending control into 
the internal frontier. Li Yuanyang enthusiastically endorsed the erection of 
bureaucratic edifices. As early as c.1559 (Jiajing 38), he applauded the construc- 
tion of a strategically located official residence-cum-office (gongguan AR) at 
Juque D GU in Yao’an.** Bureaucrats built this edifice within a wall attached to a 
Buddhist temple on a thoroughfare at the eastern margins of the internal frontier. 
Li Yuanyang emphasised that by “raising the gates high and making the doors 
magnificent”, bureaucrats were now able “to overawe traitors and to provide the 
honest and the good with something reliable (i5 H POD JL H DOT Wak Sc fil, 
DL R)’; he remarked that fortified within an encircling wall, the building 
complex “resembled a small city".? Li clearly viewed bureaucratic edifices as 
instruments for impressing upland peoples and as a means to display the might 
of the Ming while cowing the vanquished into submission. He recognised their 
multi-purpose functions. In his own words, “normally used for hearing 
court cases, they can serve as places for commanding troops in times of emer- 
gency (EZ BCE, JE AEA ZT, EAA)”. These structures 
doubled as administrative and military bases, and it was for this reason that he 
regarded their construction as an essential expenditure for good governance. 
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Li Yuanyang wholeheartedly supported the erection of a government office at 
Yangbi kř% in 1574 (Wanli 2) as a strategic base for administering the vast 
uplands overlapping the three prefectures of Dali, Menghua and Yongchang. He 
explained his logic as follows:?! 


Since its establishment during the Jiajing reign period, only three people have 
been appointed as Commandant of the Jinsha and Lancang rivers. ... Prior to 
the time of the incumbent Li Hou Zb officials possessed no permanent 
office. They travelled back and forth between the three prefectures [of Dali, 
Yongchang and Menghua]; their horses never rested their hooves, and officials 
never sat [in one place] long enough to warm their seats. Affairs appeared to 
be executed exceptionally diligently, but [always] at lightning speed, as fast as 
the autumn wind blows away fallen leaves. Then, why were officials unable to 
thoroughly investigate evil elements and hidden conspirators? It was due to the 
lack of a residence from which to arrange [official affairs] and a shortage of 
spare time. Troops were not well organised because there was no residence 
from which to command them; there was no spare time to [investigate] affairs 
because official business was handled from horseback ... 

... This official has to lead troops on campaigns of one thousand /i in 
order to defend fortresses, to control barbarians (yi ZE) far away at the 
margins and to subdue evil elements and conspirators close at hand. Clearly, 
the duties are not light. By simply having him roam around the uplands, 
without any administrative office to work from, how can he sit down to plan 
negotiations and watch over [an area as extensive as] one thousand /i? Lack 
of a residence and shortage of spare time are precisely the reasons why 
[office buildings must be constructed]. 


To transform upland society to accord with Ming norms, officials needed to 
reside at permanent offices to administer and supervise newly incorporated 
ethnic groups. Therefore, the erection of offices constituted an integral part of 
Li Yuanyang's agenda for establishing administration over the internal frontier. 
In addition to functioning as organs for administrative, legal and military con- 
trol, the offices simultaneously served as symbols of Ming triumph. It was only 
through on-the-spot administration that Ming bureaucrats could prevent upland 
communities reverting to their former ways. 


Extent of Ming control over the internal frontier 


Organised raiding activities by upland leaders severely disrupted lowland life in 
western Yunnan during the fifteenth century. Although the campaign of c.1479 
marked an attempt to resolve this problem, it failed to curb raiding in the long 
term. Therefore, why did imperial bureaucrats require until 1573, nearly 
190 years after the conquest of Dali, to conquer the internal frontier stronghold at 
Iron Chain Gorge? By way of answer, first, I demonstrate the scale of disruption, 
and then, I investigate the reasons for the Ming failure to take decisive action. 
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Raiding in the sixteenth century 


Leaders of the internal frontier raided broadly over the lowlands of three pre- 
fectures during the sixteenth century: Menghua, Yao’an and Chuxiong.? In 
1555 (Jiang 34), Li Yuanyang lamented raiding as the terrible curse of 
Yunnan. remarking, “half of the province, has suffered from the calamities of 
bandits from the various gorges in Binchuan (A JRE EZ Ys, AFARI 
iy’? (see also Figure 5.2). The raiding impinged on many aspects of 
lowland life:?* 


There are twenty-odd barbarian bandit villages between Iron Chain Gorge in 
Yao'an and Red Rock Cliff in Binchuan. Armed with long spears and sturdy 
crossbows, the bandits rove, pillaging villages and military colonies (cuntun 
Nr Their raiding has become increasingly audacious (chi XR) over the 
past two hundred years; they murder people on major thoroughfares, and do 
not flinch at flags and banners [of imperial troops]. They capture the 


Figure 5.2 Sketch map of the mountains of Iron Chain Gorge. 


Painted on a wall in Pingchuan */-)!| (Binchuan county), this sketch map illustrates the precipitous 
mountains of the internal frontier in the background and settlements under Ming jurisdiction scat- 
tered at different elevations throughout the lowlands in the foreground. Painted in 2006 by a local 
man named Zong Qi 7:7, this mural bespeaks the longevity of the lowland memories of raiding by 
Iron Chain Gorge inhabitants over 450 years after the Ming conquered this internal frontier. 


Photograph: Christian Daniels, 22 June 2018. 
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households of scholar-officials and common people, advance on walled 
cities and rampage everywhere, so no one dares to touch them. 


Li Yuanyang documented the escalation in the scale of cruelty and despoliation 
since the fifteenth century:? 


In the beginning, they robbed and plundered merchants, then they torched 
and captured villages and military colonies (cuntun TJ] E), and their brethren 
have grown by the day. Possessing a penchant for killing people wherever 
they pass, they run wild doing as they please on the major thoroughfares. 
Carriages carrying officials cannot travel to the prefectures and counties 
without protection from command posts (shao Hj 


1) and lookouts (wang 38). 
Outside walled cities, all people who have over one foot (chi JX) of housing 
and agricultural land pay [grain tax] in rice, or wheat, so they beg the 
raiders for special dispensation. [If they have no grain] the raiders take at 
will household effects, clothes, felt, cotton, silk, fowls and pigs, and nobody 
dares to interfere, even in the smallest way. Great disaster immediately 
befalls anyone who defies their wishes. Over the past two hundred years, all 
strategies have involved constant deployment of troops to guard against 
them, and continual increases in taxes payable in grain (liang #i) to meet 
the costs. Also, relying on native officials (giuzhang ZE) we have 
recruited native troops to deal with them. Government coffers suffer losses 
daily, while the bandits benefit from robbery day by day. 


By the sixteenth century, Ming officials understood that things had slipped 
beyond their control. They had never exercised effective authority in the 
internal frontier, mollification policies had failed, and now they were losing 
some of the lowlands, while the raiders stood to gain everything at their 
expense.” Li Yuanyang’s account documents the extent to which western 
Yunnan was riven by the leaders of the internal frontier. Communities near the 
frontier feared for the safety of their lives and property. When raiders descended 
to the lowlands, they came to wreck and to steal, to take away all the comfort 
that villagers had made for themselves. Plundering villagers and waylaying trav- 
ellers heightened the sense of insecurity. Even officials could not travel without 
military escorts. 

Lian Ruizhi observes that the limiting of upland access to lowland food sup- 
plies aggravated the situation in the internal frontier. Traditionally, lowlanders 
exchanged excess grain with upland communities. With the extension of 
administration into marginal areas, the lowland populace now had to pay grain 
tax in kind to the state, an arrangement that diminished the amount of grain 
available for trade with the uplands. A reduction in food supplies to the uplands 
caused deprivation in the internal frontier. Alterations to lowland—upland 
exchange practices precipitated by the introduction of tax-grain obligations 
compelled upland leaders to raid more frequently and more intensely than 
before to obtain food. Therefore, as recorded in the passage cited above, raiders 
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now plundered for anything of value, i.e., “household effects, clothes, felt, 
cotton, silk, fowls and pigs”, to support their livelihoods. Policies adopted to 
extend administration towards the upland, such as the mollification of ethnic 
leaders, the recruitment of native troops (tubing TECH, establishing garrisons 
and collecting tax grain had backfired. Rather than stabilising marginal areas, 
these measures ended up exacerbating tension between the lowlands and the 
uplands.” 

Murderous destruction by the raiders was not haphazard. Li Yuanyang makes 
this point in his Record of Pacifying the Bandits at the Tiesuo River (probably 
written in 1573):58 


Wet-rice fields at the border in northeast Chuxiong prefecture are fertile, 
and the people are good and honest. They dwell in expansive houses and 
have fine clothes for outings, but unable to enjoy ordinary life they all feign 
simplicity and poverty. Since the place adjoins the Tiesuo river $R 1], 
bandits come and go, pillaging and harming, and they do not enjoy a single 
year of peace. Residents dash into hiding to evade them, abandoning their 
livestock and granaries, so when they resume their occupations they start 
[again] with nothing. They consider themselves fortunate 1f [the raiders] do 
not destroy their dwellings. It has been the same every year since the 
foundation of the prefecture. Those in authority have pitied the hardships of 
the people and have been agonised by the situation, but the territory of the 
bandits 1s expansive, and due to its location at the margins of three prefec- 
tures they are able to march unhindered between two sub-prefectures and 
four counties,? where mountains rise rugged and steep, and gorges run as 
deep as wells. Shady trees tower high into the sky, and bramble and hazel 
obstruct roads on dangerous and precipitously high mountains. The location 
has made it difficult to take any action. 


Raiders must have left some houses intact. Without a roof over their heads, 
villagers would be displaced. To ensure that they stayed, upland leaders had to 
leave them with resources to recover. In this way, they had something to plunder 
the next time. Revenue derived from looting spoils, levies and "protection 
money" helped sustain communities within the internal frontier. Long-term raid- 
ing depended on constant access to lowland communities. It was not ad hoc but 
planned and organised by upland leaders through alliances, such as that of the 
Ten Kings. Therefore, raiding became even more important as a method of sus- 
tenance when the lowland-upland exchange system collapsed. 


Factors hindering the elimination of raiding 


Why did the Ming require 200 years to conquer the internal frontier? Multiple 
factors, many closely related to Ming state policy, were at play. Here, I discuss 
three of these factors: inaccessibility and state policy, change in lowland-upland 
exchange, and the attitudes of imperial bureaucrats. 
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Inaccessibility and state policy 


Upland communities across Southwest China and Southeast Asia were located 
distant from the centres of state power in lowland areas. The internal frontier in 
western Yunnan was no exception, and Li Yuanyang documented inaccessibility 
as a factor hindering the elimination of raiding. He explained as follows: 


Administrative orders do not reach the borders of two adjoining provinces, 
or the junctures of various prefectures, nor do the carriages of officials pass 
through these places. Relying on easily defendable strategic positions, 
[leaders in the internal frontier] gather the multitudes and assemble them 
into bands, so invariably, fierce monsters (xiongnie DÉEN) and numerous 
bandits lurk here. 


Rugged terrain prevented bureaucrats from constructing administrative infra- 
structure within the internal frontier. To prevent intrusion from outside, upland 
leaders utilised countless *easily defendable strategic points" at the precipitous 
mountain junctures with provinces and prefectures. In the previously cited 
Record of Pacifying the Bandits at the Tiesuo River, Li Yuanyang remarks that 
"the territory of the bandits is expansive" and notes that the upland leaders 
exploited their location at the margins of Ming administration. This strategy 
enabled them to target the weak spots in the vulnerable lowlands at the peripher- 
les of Ming control. Alternatively, from their bases, the raiders could easily slip 
away into mountainous terrain impenetrable to Ming forces. Upland leaders sus- 
tained their autonomy by remaining inaccessible. Topography hampered the 
enforcement of Ming standards of law and order. 

Closely co-ordinated operations by upland groups from different strongholds 
presented insurmountable challenges. In a memorial of 21 June 1521 (17/5/ 
Zhengde 16), He Mengchun In i:#* (1473-1536) explained that when sallying 
forth to raid, the raiders “banded together as kin, and no one could withstand the 
sharpness of their blades" but “dispersed to live in their hideouts, making it hard 
to track them down" afterwards.*' The guerrilla tactic of disbanding immediately 
after the completion of concerted action made it even more difficult to trace their 
whereabouts. 


Adjustments to lowland-upland exchange 


We have already noted that the extension of administration into the marginal 
parts of the internal frontier and food shortages resulted in stronger opposition, 
compelling upland leaders to raid more frequently and with greater intensity 
during the sixteenth century. In this section, I provide evidence to support the 
argument that these shortages resulted from adjustments to lowland-upland 
exchange arrangements. I attribute the causes of these shortages to the introduc- 
tion of new land-tax systems and restrictions on trade that accompanied the 
extension of administration. 
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Lowland people traded rice for salt at the margins of the internal frontier 
during the Ming. Upland peoples supplemented their food supplies through 
this system of exchange.” According to Li Yuanyang, “unregistered people 
close to [Yao’an] prefecture known as Luoluo fff, Boyi 3ER, and 
Sanmodou ZU RS H, who are fierce and have a passion for fighting used salt and 
rice for trading, and small markets (xiaoshi Ah 11) opened daily, and large mar- 
kets every five days”. He also records that “local people treated salt as treas- 
ure (bao €t)" and even named a strategic pass only one /i distant from the 
[Yao'an] prefectural seat Treasure Pass (Baoguan 7% |) because it served as a 
vital thoroughfare for transporting salt.“ That people used mountain pathways 
in Yao'an prefecture at the margins of the internal frontier for transporting salt 
reflects the importance of salt to upland communities. Although common in the 
lowlands surrounding the internal frontier, this pattern of exchange broke 
down when the Ming burdened newly conquered areas with the payment of 
grain tax. 

Certain sources mention restrictions on lowland and upland trade during the 
Jiajing period. In his stele to commemorate the deeds of Jiang Long X, 
Vice-Commissioner of the Lancang Military Defence Circuit 1878 ffi il fib, 
Yang Shen f5lH (1488-1559) lauded Jiang's courage in venturing into the 
internal frontier of Yao'an to pacify and soothe (zhaofu 54%). Yang Shen 
records the upland people as testifying that food shortages drove them to 
robbery and stressed that lack of access to Ming bureaucrats deprived them of 
the means to express their grievances:? 


Previously, when we went down from the mountains [into towns] we were 
apprehended, and falsely accused of being bandits. Dwelling deep in 
secluded gorges food was difficult to obtain, so we had no way of seeking 
survival other than robbery. Since birth we have never seen bureaucrats 
present at this place, nor have we ever heard of them visiting, so we had no 
means of making our hardship known. 


This stele reveals that lowland peoples stigmatised upland peoples as bandits 
and blocked their access to grain. Imperial bureaucrats remained unaware that 
the need for food fuelled raiding because they never set foot in this part of the 
internal frontier prior to the conquest. The bureaucrats only perceived this causal 
relationship after visiting upland communities. Therefore, it was the arrival of 
Ming administration that improved the access of upland residents to markets 
because the state now treated them the same as the registered populace. Yang 
Shen applauded the change: 


The various barbarians have come out of the gorges to participate in 
markets and are no different from registered people (bianmin Ahi FX). 
Travelling merchants journey at night, and outposts (shao WÉI) and forts (bao 
DÉI sleep in tranquillity. This has never been seen during the past hundred 
years. 
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The opening of markets to upland peoples alleviated food shortages, eradicated 
raiding and brought security. How long this peaceful situation lasted or whether 
it was merely a fancy of Yang Shen's imagination is irrelevant to my argument. 
What 1s relevant is that interference in lowland-upland trade resulted in food 
shortages among upland residents. 

Further evidence for the role of markets appears in a stele by Li Yuanyang 
that chronicles the conquest of the southwest tract of the internal frontier. 
Known as A Record of Quelling the Bandits of Binchuan, dated 3 July 1555 
(15 day/6 month/Jiajing 34), the stele details the construction of government 
offices at former bandit lairs (chaolu BW) and the measures designed to trans- 
form former raiders into loyal subjects:9" 


We can use these people as our soldiers and educate their young as if they 
were the same as our own sons. On the outside we can use tax-grain sup- 
plies (liangxiang HEN) to reward their commendable hard work, while on 
the inside we can use them to restrain and prevent any evil scheming. We 
have set up markets (lishi X71) for them so that they can exchange what 
they have for what they do not have. We permit them to trade in salt and 
allow them to transport it on their shoulders and heads. We start fresh and 
new again, and do not investigate [the past]. With adequate food and suffi- 
cient troops, we can also issue orders for the establishment of community 
granaries (shecang 11 EL 


The first measure was the recruitment of upland males to serve as native sol- 
diers (tubing $$) to guard against raiding by upland groups from uncon- 
quered parts of the internal frontier. The second measure aimed to introduce 
an exchange mechanism to alleviate food shortages, and the agenda included 
establishing markets and permitting trade in salt. Lian Ruizhi argues that 
this stele indicates that the Ming obstructed the rice and the salt trade prior 
to 1554/55, thereby preventing upland residents from participating in the 
lowland trading network. We possess no evidence for the Ming placing a 
total prohibition on trade with the internal frontier. Thus, the obstruction 
may have only applied to salt. Restricted access to salt would have deprived 
upland peoples of essential commodities for trading with lowlanders 
for rice. 


Attitudes of imperial bureaucrats 


In the eyes of Li Yuanyang, the negative attitude of bureaucrats contributed to 
the prolongation of raiding. Although the strongholds located deep in mountain- 
ous terrain presented logistical challenges, that fact in itself was not an insur- 
mountable problem given the large number of troops garrisoned in western 
Yunnan from the early Ming. In the stele A Record of Quelling the Bandits of 
Binchuan, Li Yuanyang explained the mind-set of the Ming officials. In view of 
its importance for my argument, I cite it at length:? 
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When considering matters, excessive concern with profit and loss causes 
people to ignore the crucial in favour of the trivial. If it is clearly an emer- 
gency situation, but difficult to render meritorious service, [people will 
choose] the easy way out. Western Yunnan, which constitutes half of the 
province, suffers from the peril of the bandits from the various ravines in 
Binchuan. Merchants travelling on the roads are terrified of them, and peas- 
ants in the fields resent them. Assisting the aged and leading the young, they 
shoulder their cauldrons and follow each other to take refuge in village 
markets. This happens repeatedly throughout a single year. Is it a crucial or 
a trivial matter? 

The state has established watches and guards (jianhou zhishou £x 
SF), constructed walled cities and set up Guards to deal with the bandits. 
Many native officials (giuling P44) have been captured and arrested 
on account of them. Also, sentries on rotation (fanshu ZE HS) and watches 
(yu íH) have been set up to guard against them, but their tasks are so 
demanding (ququyingying #242‘) that they go without sleep and rest. Is 
it easy, or difficult, to render meritorious service in this situation? Tighten- 
ing restrictions creates more bandits. Regret comes as soon as the method 
for dealing with them is formulated. What is the reason for this? It derives 
from a mistaken, excessive concern with profit and loss. 

When the bandits first emerged, some suggested mobilising the populace, 
while others said, ^we have no means to pay for the cost"; some suggested 
suppressing them, while others remarked, “who is going to bear the 
blame?"; some suggested going deep into their territory, while others 
pointed out, “instigating conflict invites disaster”. Subsequently, this caused 
wise men to miss the [opportunity] to strategise, and caused the courageous 
to lose morale, and for the time being they concealed the reality when 
writing (miwen (8 VC) in order to absolve themselves of responsibility. For 
this reason, bandits escape unnoticed by watches (yu (il) positioned over a 
hundred /i away. They blame (buyu $^) officials in adjacent jurisdictions, 
but the bandits have already left by the time officials go out on patrol. If you 
block the east, they slip out from the west; if you focus on the front they 
vanish from behind. In the end, the desire to economise on funds, contrarily 
made it twice as expensive; the desire to save labour actually created more 
work; and the inclination to avoid disaster resulted in endless disasters. It is 
for this reason that I say, “when considering matters, excessive concern with 
profit and loss causes people to ignore the crucial in favour of the trivial." 


Stated simply, the febrile worries of the Ming bureaucrats were not accompanied 
by firm plans and concerted efforts. Li Yuanyang offered two reasons for their 
inaction. First, as noted in the phrase “we have no means to pay for the cost", 
the bureaucrats claimed a lack of funds. This excuse was a weak one because the 
Ming invested in local defence by establishing Watches and Guards and even 
constructed walled cities for protection against raiders from the internal frontier. 
One particularly notable instance was the addition of a defensive perimeter wall 
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with four gates for the Daluo Guard Afi in 1494 (Hongzhi 7) at Zhoucheng 


JE in the lowlands in today's Binchuan county.” A stele by Xiao Jin jf A 
erected in 1555 (Jiajing 34) records the establishment of civil and military 


administration for the express purpose of putting an end to raiding:"! 


The inhabitants suffered grievous hardship during the exceptionally wild 
despoliations of 1490 (Hongzhi 3). They complained to the local authorities 
over and over again, but the emperor only heard their case after it was 
pushed up to higher levels (shanggan chenting EFH). The emperor 
ordered the judges in the military guards” and various offices (si FJ)” to 
jointly discuss the case, and they established [Binchuan] as a sub-prefecture 
and set up the garrison at this place. They transferred [troops from] the 
Lancang and Erhai Guards, divided them into left and right," and shifted 
the entire army to protect the sub-prefecture. Registered households (min) 
were moved from Zhaozhou, Taihe and Yunnan [counties], and divided into 
twelve /i H 


Ir 


One /i comprised 110 households. Thus, the bureaucrats moved 1,320 civilian 
households. The 1510 Yunnan Gazetteer records the places of origin of the 
transferred households as follows: 990 households from Taihe county (9 /i), 110 
from Zhaozhou (1 /i), and 220 from Yunnan county (2 /i).” 

The Veritable Records of the Xiaozong Emperor describes the trouble caused 
by non-registered Luoluo on 23 April 1493 (8/4/Hongzhi oi" 


Various types of Yiluo [X Së = barbarian Luoluo] gather around the walled 
city of Daluo, and bandits make lairs there. State troops are exhausted 
guarding against them, and civilians on corvée service are tormented while 
transporting goods and materials. 


The ever-present threat of attacks from Luoluo resulted in the creation of 
Binchuan sub-prefecture in 1494. To establish law and order, bureaucrats con- 
structed a military infrastructure by transferring troops from garrisons in neigh- 
bouring Yunnan county (Erhai Guard) and Beisheng sub-prefecture (Lancang 
Guard). They even populated the new sub-prefecture with registered populace 
from today’s Dali, Fengyi and Xiangyun, organising them into /ijia, an arrange- 
ment in which groups of ten households equitably shared taxes and labour ser- 
vices. However, walled fortifications and garrisons alone proved inadequate. 
Secure defences had to be accompanied by well-planned military campaigns into 
the internal frontier to eliminate raiding. 

The second reason was fear of failure. The thought of debacles terrified the 
bureaucrats and deterred them from launching military campaigns. They voiced 
their trepidation regarding responsibility, querying, “who is going to bear the 
blame?" The cited statement by Xiao Jin, “the emperor only heard their case 
after it was pushed up to higher levels", reflects the reluctance of bureaucrats to 
respond to the crisis promptly. In fact, they required four years (1490 until 1494) 
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to fortify Binchuan sub-prefecture. As observed in the 1573/74 campaign, 
mounting large-scale expeditions into the internal frontier entailed close 
co-ordination between civil, military and native officials and depended on well- 
organised logistical support for success. Li Yuanyang singled out fear of failure 
as a cause of bureaucratic apathy precisely because such operations were com- 
plex, involving synchronisation between bureaucrats and native officials. 
By choosing the safe strategy of not doing anything that might jeopardise their 
careers, the bureaucrats inadvertently preserved the status quo. The cautiousness 
of bureaucrats impeded the eradication of raiding. 

Although trenchantly critical of bureaucrats, Li Yuanyang acknowledged 
deserving individuals. For instance, in his Record of the Earth-walled City of 
Baiya, he narrated the efforts of an energetic bureaucrat named Zhang. The 
Ming stationed bureaucrats at Baiya dian H} faj, located in today's northeast 
Midu county, to supervise the capture of bandits and to oversee native officials 
(du bu dazei kongyu tuguan Ri V B, ab TC in 1522 (Jiajing 1). Contrary 
to expectations, this measure ended up aggravating the situation. Raiding escal- 
ated, and despite countless petitions to construct a wall around Baiya, no bureau- 
crat took up the task until the arrival of Zhang forty years later in 1564 (Jiajing 
43). Zhang fortified Baiya with a wall, armed the populace, and trained 
1,000 able-bodied men for defence. According to Li Yuanyang, his measures, 
particularly the organisation of local defence, ensured that “the bandits dared not 
approach within 300 /i of Baiya" that year." 

It was the negative attitudes of bureaucrats that perpetuated raiding. 
Ostensibly valid concerns, such as the need to save on expenditure, reduced 
morale and created a milieu in which bureaucrats “absolved themselves of 
responsibility" by simply doing nothing. Although not their original intention, 
tardiness, caution and inaction on the part of bureaucrats worked to the benefit 
of the upland raiders, allowing them time to escape. This situation led 
Li Yuanyang to conclude, “the desire to economise on funds, contrarily made it 
twice as expensive; the desire to save labour actually created more work; and the 
desire to avoid disaster resulted in endless disasters." The attitude of Ming 
bureaucrats themselves contributed substantially to the prolongation of raiding. 


Upland leaders of Lukui Mountain: c.1671 to c.1724 


The arguments presented by James Scott in his The Art of Not Being Governed 
are founded on the premise that upland societies in South China, Southwest 
China and Southeast Asia share a universal political and social culture that tran- 
scends differences in ethnicity and the size of the lowland polities that they 
resist. Scott assumes that this universality makes possible the writing of a com- 
prehensive history of upland peoples. I have noted that diversity in the scale of 
lowland political power, not to mention the structures of upland societies them- 
selves, render Scott's claim highly questionable." By studying case histories of 
upland-lowland relations and tabulating empirical evidence, we can identify fea- 
tures common to upland societies in circumscribed contexts. In addition to 
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Iron Chain Gorge, other internal frontiers of varying size within Yunnan 
troubled the Ming state. For instance, two Pu yï (Mon-Khmer speaking ethnic 
group) villages located only a hundred /i from the walled city of Yongchang pre- 
fecture, an important administrative centre on the route to Myanmar, remained 
outside the orbit of Ming governance for two centuries. Although these two vil- 
lages raided the lowlands, the Ming only conquered them in 1586 (Wanli 14), 
eleven years after the demise of Iron Chain Gorge.” 

To enhance our understanding of the nature of the internal frontier in western 
Yunnan, I compare it with the case of Lukui Mountain 99111 (hereafter 
Lukui), a stronghold of Yi (Luoluo) leaders located deep in the mountains near 
Xinping county Dr EB The purpose of this comparison is to place the political 
organisation that supported the upland leaders at Iron Chain Gorge within a 
broader context and demonstrate the prevalence of organised raiding by upland 
leaders in Yunnan.?? 

Lukui lay in the Ailao mountain range that skirts the border of Xinping 
county. Situated at the margins, it constituted an internal frontier at the boundary 
of land directly administered by imperial bureaucrats and territory under the jur- 
isdiction of native officials. It had been renowned as a hotbed of agitation since 
the early seventeenth century, if not earlier." The Luoluo leaders of Lukui 
raided lowlands under imperial administration to the north, east and west of their 
mountain. When imperial bureaucrats launched attacks, they slipped away south 
into territories under the jurisdiction of native officials, and other non-Han 
leaders, where imperial bureaucrats could not track them down.” In my 2004 
study, I note two factors that prevented Qing forces from apprehending the 
Lukui leaders. First, the Lukui leaders maintained escape routes to places of 
refuge. Second, because the Qing state established no permanent government 
offices at Lukui, the leaders returned to continue raiding after imperial troops 
withdrew. 

Within the internal frontier of western Yunnan, the Ming only succeeded in 
appointing a limited number of leaders to official positions, the most notable 
being Luo Qinkuai, one of the Ten Kings. At Lukui, all four upland leaders held 
appointments as Native Officials of the Qing state. Their association with the 
Qing dated back to 1672, prior to Wu Sangui DEE (1612-1678) rebelling 
against the Qing and declaring himself Emperor of his own Zhou Jl dynasty in 
1674. Raiding by these leaders continued from 1671 to 1724, a fifty-year period 
spanning the transition from Wu Sangui's regime to the tightening of adminis- 
trative control over non-Han societies by E'ertai 5b EH ZS as Governor-general of 
Yunnan and Guizhou. The Lukui leaders appear in official sources during an era 
of political turmoil. 

Attempting to control raiding, Wu Sangui issued military titles to the four 
Luoluo leaders of Lukui in 1672. After the collapse of the rebel Zhou dynasty, 
Qing authorities re-issued all four leaders with Native Official titles in 1682. They 
appointed Yang Zongzhou 52x: as a Native Vice General and Pu Weishan 3f 
DZ Fang Conghua JI and Li Shangyi Æ áF as Native Brigade Vice 
Commanders. Fan Chengxun 20 2521 (?-1714), the new Governor-general of 
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Yunnan and Guizhou, ratified their positions in the hierarchy of native officials 
by assigning new seals and new titles sometime between 3 January and 1 Febru- 
ary 1688 (12/Kangxi 26). Yang Zongzhou now became Native Vice Magistrate 
of Xinping county, and Pu Weishan, Fang Conghua and Li Shangyi became 
Native Police Chiefs. 

The incorporation of the four leaders into the native official system did not 
put an end to raiding. Fang Jingming and Pu Youcai (presumably related to Fang 
Conghua and Pu Weishan) even had the audacity to besiege the walled city of 
Yuanjiang prefecture 27 TI and commit several murders to square a personal 
debt in 1723. Lukui leaders understood subordination to the Qing as a ritual 
gesture. Therefore, their submission to the Qing as the dominant lowland polit- 
ical authority did not guarantee compliance. With a very different mind-set from 
that of Qing bureaucrats, the leaders did not regard ritual subordination as incon- 
gruous with raiding. Even the annulment of the Native Official title of Li Shang 
in 1691 for expropriating commodities from the local populace failed to discour- 
age other leaders from collecting levies from lowland villagers. 

At Lukui, we observe a similarity with Iron Chain Gorge. Upland leaders sus- 
tained their livelihoods through raiding. The Lukui leaders obtained revenue 
from levies imposed on the populace. This practice originated in Wu Sangui's 
policy of issuing military titles in return for annual payments, known as leather 
helmet silver (pikui yinliang EZ 26 SH Wi). This arrangement resembled tax farm- 
ing. Wu sanctioned the collection of silver from the local populace to pay for the 
helmets, allowing them to keep any silver left after payment as their own 
"income". Military titles undoubtedly bolstered the status and prestige of Lukui 
leaders, and Wu Sangui's authorisation facilitated their access to lowland 
resources. 

Cai Yurong ZZ (72-1699), the Governor-general of Yunnan and Guizhou 
(1682 to 1686), left a detailed description of the collection of levies by Lukui 
leaders during the early 1680s: 


The bandits freely go out to the four quarters and issue each village with 
one piece of engraved wood. They collect protection silver (baotou yin DN 
SHER), which varies in amounts from over ten taels to twenty or thirty taels 
and are insatiable in their demands for swine, sheep, fowls and rice wine. 
Any slight failure to satisfy them, leads to arbitrary plundering and murder. 
As a result, destitute and homeless people, along with those in the vicinity 
of the wild bandits, gladly join them and become robbers. For as long as 
eight years [upland leaders] have enlisted even larger numbers of despera- 
does, and eighty to ninety per cent of the villages and estates in all the pre- 
fectures, sub-prefectures, and counties in Yunnan comply with their 
extortions. 


The Qing regarded the Lukui leaders as intractable, rapacious strongmen. They 
persisted in their collection of imposts and random pillaging after the defeat of 
Wu Sangui in 1681 because they interpreted the reinstatement of their 
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Native Official titles as an endorsement of past practices. They required raiding 
and “protection silver" to support their increasing numbers of followers, and 
they could not mobilise men without a source of revenue. At that time, the Qing 
lacked sufficient resources to take decisive action against Lukui. 

Topography, intermarriage with native officials, and amnesties constituted 
the three main factors that enabled Lukui leaders to evade apprehension by Qing 
armies. Gao Qizhuo Or HJ. Governor-general of Yunnan and Guizhou, identi- 
fied these factors in a secret memorial to the throne dated 11 May 1724 (19/04/ 
Yongzheng 2). He noted that although the Qing had encircled Ailao Mountain 
on three sides, the leaders easily escaped from the fourth side into territory under 
the jurisdiction of the SR officials of Weiyuan Jii +N, Zhenyuan fic 
IO and Cheli H CC ëlo (Sipsong Panna). Gao explained how the upland 
leaders manipulated udin id intermarriage and amnesties to remain outside 
the orbit of the Qing state: 


In times of peace, the bandits enter into marital relations, take out father/son 
relationships or swear oaths as brothers with the native officials, their chil- 
dren and headmen. As soon as trouble arises, government troops attack the 
bandits from three sides, but they escape from the direction of the native 
officials. The native officials either hide and conceal them or allow them to 
pass freely to places in the miasma-ridden lands beyond the border, where it 
is difficult for government troops to go to arrest them. Governors-general 
and Grand Coordinators being afraid of meting out punishment always 
delay, and [end up] offering amnesties, exempting them from penalisation 
as an expedient measure. This acknowledges the current situation, and as a 
result the fugitives take the opportunity of amnesties to return to Qing 
administered territory (UN D) again and harm the people as before. It is pre- 
cisely because no one has been willing to directly investigate the situation 
thoroughly in the past that we have been left with a legacy of disaster now. 


Whether real or fictive, marital relationships guaranteed Lukui leaders protection 
from native officials in times of emergencies, either in the form of harbouring 
them or by facilitating their flight to refuges located further south in today's 
northern Myanmar and Northern Laos. Gao Qizhuo emphasised that by pardon- 
ing renegade leaders Qing bureaucrats sustained an endless cycle of escape/ 
return/raiding. From the viewpoint of the Qing court, it was reluctance to take 
decisive action that perpetuated the cycle. Qing bureaucrats resembled their 
sixteenth-century Ming counterparts in their negative attitudes regarding dealing 
with upland leaders. They all choose the easy way out. 

The cases of Lukui and Iron Chain Gorge reveal features common to leaders 
in both internal frontiers. First, both groups of leaders possessed inaccessible 
strongholds and the capability to organise large-scale raiding over broad tracts 
of the lowlands. Topography made Iron Chain Gorge so impenetrable that it 
functioned both as a place of refuge and an internal frontier for nearly 200 years. 
In the case of Lukui, Qing forces did penetrate this internal frontier but only 
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temporarily, failing to conquer it for fifty years because of the existence of 
escape routes leading to refuges in marginal areas of Southeast Asia lying 
outside imperial jurisdiction. The imperial state only managed to establish con- 
trol over internal frontiers when strong-willed bureaucrats, such as Zou 
Yinglong and E’Ertai, who possessed the energy to co-ordinate large-scale 
military action, appeared on the scene. 

Scott emphasises inaccessibility and state evasion as universal features of 
upland societies. The data concerning the organisation of raiding at Iron Chain 
Gorge and Lukui expose the dependence of uplands on lowlands for survival, 
despite inaccessibility. Leaders at Iron Chain Gorge and Lukui commanded 
large numbers of armed men, raided lowlands systematically, and persistently 
demanded payments in grain and silver from villagers for “protection”. Lukui 
leaders facilitated the collection of levies by issuing “each village with one piece 
of engraved wood". Scott's agenda downplays the dependence of upland on 
lowland. 

Contrary to Scott's depiction of upland peoples as evasive and passive, Iron 
Chain Gorge and Lukui leaders exuded dynamism and manifested an ability to 
organise their populaces to collect revenue from lowland areas as a survival 
strategy. The Ten King Alliance revealed the existence of a regime replete with 
ministers and generals at Iron Chain Gorge, one that even mimicked Chinese 
dynastic practice by issuing seals and tallies. Kataoka Tatsuki has empirically 
demonstrated through a case study on a Lahu regime in present-day Menglian 
iii (Tai: Mäng? Lém) in Yunnan that upland peoples did create their own poli- 
ties after the eighteenth century. Further evidence from Northern Laos and 
Dehong in Yunnan has revealed that upland ethnic groups participated in the 
foundation and administration of lowland Tai polities. The data presented in 
this study reveal a situation opposite to Scott's scenario of lowland regimes raid- 
ing upland societies for slaves and other resources. In western Yunnan, it was 
the upland leaders who plundered the lowlands. The case of Iron Chain Gorge 
represents an attempt (despite its futility) by upland leaders to resist control by 
imperial bureaucrats and native officials alike. As in the instance of Kataoka's 
Lahu, concepts of kingship among the upland leaders of Iron Chain Gorge arose 
in the context of outside pressure from changed politico-economic conditions in 
sixteenth-century Yunnan. 


Conclusion 


Order was brought to Yunnan through the agency of Ming rule after 1382. 
However, this order was an agency dispersed among the worlds of Ming bureau- 
crats, native officials and upland leaders of the internal frontier in a way that 
defies simple labelling. The Ming's inability to independently govern the prov- 
ince forced it to co-administrate with ethnic leaders. It is possible to think of 
co-administration not simply as a product of a hodgepodge of regular bureau- 
crats and hereditary native officials but as the Ming state's recognition of the 
limited reach of its governance. This administrative infrastructure prolonged the 
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existence of the internal frontier of Iron Chain Gorge and helped upland leaders 
retain their autonomy from the Ming for the first 200 years of the dynasty. The 
retention of autonomy by Iron Chain Gorge for 200 years indicates that the 
extent of Ming control in western Yunnan was not simply a function of Ming 
colonial policies, but also varied depending on the structure of internal frontiers. 

The survival of internal frontiers negates the idea of an undifferentiated mass 
of upland peoples bent on evading the state. Their existence also defies blanket 
categorisation of upland societies as void of political control. Upland communities 
at Iron Chain Gorge and Lukui possessed a degree of political organisation. Their 
leaders organised them to actively engage with lowland communities to procure 
vital resources. This engagement involved violence, particularly at times when 
Ming and Qing bureaucrats restricted upland people's access to lowland 
resources. Upland leaders resorted to raiding to support their communities. 
However, in doing so, they expressed no aspirations to overthrow the Ming state 
and establish a new dynasty. They merely sought to maintain the livelihoods of 
their communities without becoming subordinate to outside political power. The 
embracement of concepts of kingship arose as a response by the leaders to mount- 
ing threats to their lifestyles. By creating their own regime, upland leaders sought 
to protect themselves from encroachments by the Ming. It was not until the raid- 
ing intensified and upland leaders of Iron Chain Gorge proclaimed themselves 
kings that the Ming finally took decisive action. The numerous rebellions that 
broke out in Southwest China during the latter half of the sixteenth century altered 
the bureaucratic milieu that had nurtured negative attitudes towards military 
action against the internal frontier. By this time, the Ming no longer tolerated 
widespread raiding that disrupted lowland societies. Therefore, it launched a 
military campaign to extend regular administration to the internal frontier. 

It should be clear from this study that internal frontiers matter profoundly to the 
history of western Yunnan. First, the internal frontier of Iron Cham Gorge 
restricted the reach of social reconstruction promoted by the new Confucian elite. 
This study confirms similarities in Ming governance in western Yunnan with 
coeval internal frontiers in Guangdong, Guizhou and Hunan. After 1382, the Ming 
gained direct control of lowland power bases of the Mongol-Yuan and the Duan 
Family General Administrator and transformed the members of lowland com- 
munities into registered populaces (min). However, the dynasty failed to extend 
household registration and the /ijia system to the jurisdictions of native officials 
and upland communities within the internal frontier. With direct administration 
confined largely to lowland registered populace for the first 200 years, the pattern 
of social reconstruction by the new Confucian elite of western Yunnan resembled 
that in the Pearl River Delta during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Second, the case of Iron Chain Gorge illustrates the impenetrability of 
internal frontiers and at the same time exposes the drawbacks of attempting to 
govern them through the agency of native officials. The ethnoscape of western 
Yunnan compelled the Ming to appoint native officials to govern local popula- 
tions unsuitable for direct administration by regular bureaucrats. However, the 
societies within the internal frontier remained so far removed from dynastic 
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norms and practices that the Ming had difficulty even contacting their leaders. 
Invoking the age-old principle of “using barbarians to control barbarians”, Ming 
bureaucrats charged the Gao Native Official of Yao’an prefecture with the task 
of managing the margins of the internal frontier adjoining Iron Chain Gorge 
from the late fifteenth/early sixteenth century onwards. Because the upland com- 
munities did not recognise the Gao Native Official as their overlord, this 
arrangement miscarried. Gao family members appointed to manage the internal 
frontier ended up embroiling the leaders in the power struggles of other native 
officials between 1567 and 1569. This outcome testifies to the dangers inherent 
in governing internal frontiers through native officials: kinsmen of native offi- 
cials could manipulate upland leaders for their own personal gain, causing wide- 
spread unrest in the process. 

Third, the 1573/74 campaign against Iron Chain Gorge exposed how heavily 
the Ming relied on native officials. The large number of native official troops 
that fought at the front line in the campaign underscores the extent of the reli- 
ance. Native officials gathered soldiers from among their own populaces, and 
their armies constituted the main body of the mobilised Ming forces. The 
Mongol-Yuan utilised the power and prestige of the deposed Duan royal family 
of the Dali kingdom to administer ethnic societies in western Yunnan. Their 
appointment as the Duan Family General Administrator transformed them into 
the most powerful native official in western Yunnan.*’ The First Ming Emperor 
Zhu Yuanzhang abolished this office, choosing not to administer ethnic peoples 
via the mediation of the Duan. Although he placed most lowlands around Dali 
under the jurisdiction of regular bureaucrats, the ethnoscape forced him to 
appoint ethnic leaders as native officials to administrate both uplands and low- 
lands in certain locations. The Mu AX family of Lijiang and the Zuo Æ family of 
Menghua represent well-known examples. Native officials constituted the main- 
stay of Ming rule in western Yunnan. 

Fourth, the persistence of internal frontiers shaped the history of Han settle- 
ment. Internal frontiers functioned as barriers to Han in-migration. The garrison- 
ing of Han military personnel and their families in the lowlands of western 
Yunnan reflects the limited reach of Ming control during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Ming established garrisons at strategic locations, occa- 
sionally even within native official jurisdictions. However, it could not position 
itself within the internal frontier. The permanent settlement of Han military per- 
sonnel undoubtedly lubricated the transition from the Mongol-Yuan period to 
the early Ming by exerting a stabilising effect on lowland communities. 
However, as noted by Lian Ruizhi, troops from the Guards and native police 
chiefs proved ineffective at safeguarding vital points along communication 
routes and failed to eradicate raiding during the late fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies." Large-scale Han migration to the uplands of Yunnan only became pos- 
sible after the state gained administrative jurisdiction over internal frontiers. 
Historians have emphasised the role played by American crops, such as maize 
and the sweet potato, in “opening up” the uplands of Southwest China for 
cultivation and settlement by the Han after the sixteenth century, and they cite 
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the cultivation of these crops as a factor enabling Han in-migration.? This study 
highlights that Han in-migration to the uplands could only occur after the elimi- 
nation of internal frontiers. As basin populations in Yunnan reached saturation 
levels due to large-scale migration resulting from the eighteenth-century popula- 
tion explosion, sizeable numbers of Han settlers out-migrated from the basins to 
uplands under the jurisdiction of native officials on the Yunnan frontier, and 
some eventually passed over into Upper Burma and Northern Laos." Such 
migration only became possible after the state gained the power to govern 
internal frontiers and uplands, either directly through imperial bureaucrats or 
indirectly through native officials. The conquest of Iron Chain Gorge in 1574 
marked the beginning of this process in western Yunnan. 


Notes 


1 This research was supported by the Hong Kong Research Grants Council (RGC) 
General Research Fund Project (No. 16642516). 

2 James Scott (2009). Recent studies that position Yunnan in Zomia include Megan 
Bryson (2017), p. 12, and Kataoka Tatsuki (2013), p. 1. 

3 Iron Chain Gorge (Tiesuoqing 23215, also written as SZ) is today's Tiesuo 
Township $3224 on the east bank of the Yupao jiang JftiliLin the western part of 
today's Dayao county. Another stronghold, known as Red Rock Cliff (Chishiya 754 
FÉ), lay in today's Pingchuan xiang "II. situated on the west bank of this river in 
today's Binchuan county. Zhang Tingyu, Mingshi, p. 8092, records: "during the 
Hongzhi period some [upland communities] slightly obeyed orders, and they were 
respectively subordinate to Yao'an EZ and Yaozhou EIN. During the Jiajing period 
they became solely subordinate to Yao'an". For the sake of simplicity, I use the term 
Iron Chain Gorge to collectively refer to all the upland communities because historical 
sources refer to this place as the major centre of their resistance against the Ming. 

4 Regarding the Duan Family General Administrator, see Christian Daniels (2018), 
pp. 69-111. 

5 Historians have found little evidence for widespread social reconstruction in native 
official jurisdictions. For instance, although communities around the prefectural city 
in Menghua adopted certain Confucian norms and customs by the late fifteenth 
century after the establishment of a Confucian school by the Native Official, this 
development did not result in large-scale reconstruction, as posited by Jianxiong Ma. 
Regarding the case of Menghua, see Tang Li (2015), p. 7. Additionally, see Tang Li 
(2016), pp. 48-49. 

6 See Ma Jianxiong (2014), pp. 131—155, and Ma Jianxiong (2017), pp. 229—262. 

7 ltseems that certain native officials in the Dali basin did register the population within 
their jurisdictions. After being appointed Native Magistrate of Dengchuan Zhou 211 
JEJ (in today's Eryuan county) in c.1383 for meritorious service, A Zhe {iJ iz, 
a Tai aristocrat, “founded the sub-prefecture seat, registered the households (bian 
hukou ffi? O), constructed a school ...”; see the tomb inscription Dengchuan Zhou 
Tuguan Zhizhou A Shi Wushi Mubiao 95MM EÈ AN ERASER of 1508 
(Zhengde 3) written by Yang Nanjin Jm Ze. a native of Dengchuan Zhou, in Yang 
Shiyu and Zhang Shufang (1993), Vol. 10, p. 71. For a fuller account of the registration 
of upland people by the A Native Official, see Jianxiong Ma's chapter in this volume. 

8 Zhang Tingyu, Mingshi, p. 8092. Additionally, see Ma Jianxiong (2014), 
pp. 141—145 for an account of these raiding activities. 

9 David Faure (2006), p. 171, pp. 185-186. 
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For instance, Donald Sutton studies the changes wrought on Miao society in western 
Hunan by the appointment of native officials within the internal frontier and 
in-migration by Han, paying particular attention to the settlement of disputes between 
Miao and Han; see Sutton (2003), pp. 41~80. 

Lian Ruizhi (2015), pp. 46-51. 

A woodblock reprint of the collected works of Li Yuanyang was published in the Yunnan 
Congshu 2274s in 1914 under the title Li Zhongxi Quanji 2: "184518. The text was 
based on a manuscript copy of the edition printed by Liu Wei SIS and Hu Xi i) {# in 
1580 (Wanli 8); see the preface by Zhao Fan Xy% in Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan 
(2009), Vol. 21, p. 11063. Liu Wei served as Regional Inspector (Xun’an yushi WGX 
5E), and Hu Xi was in charge of the Military Defence Circuit of the Jinsha and Lancang 
Rivers (22070 FC ffi). Thus, Li Yuanyang's views carry official imprimatur. 
Li Yuanyang was not the only local scholar-official determined to reconstruct local 
society to suit the changed circumstances of the sixteenth century. Yang Shiyun BT: 
E (1477-1554) also promoted reforms of marriage, burial and ritual practices to 
align local customs with the Ming norm; see Lian Ruizhi (2018), pp. 39-70. 

Zhu Guozhen, Yongchuang Xiaopin, p. 679. 

According to Hou Chong (2002), pp. 68-81, a member of the Xizhou Yang family 
wrote the Bai Gu Tongji A iad in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. 
The accounts appear in the two gazetteers edited by Li Yuanyang: the Jiajing-era 
(1522-1566) Dali Fuzhi and the Wanli-era (1573—1620) Yunnan Tongzhi, see Megan 
Bryson (2017), pp. 116-117. 

Megan Bryson (2017), pp. 107-135. 

Lian Ruizhi (2018), pp. 39-70. 

See Qu Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu for the text. The account of the conquest of Iron 
Chain Gorge recorded in Mao Qiling, Mansi Hezhi is based on the text of Biog- 
raphies in the Wanli Wugong Lu. 

Qu Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu, pp. 569a—569b. Zhang Tingyu, Mingshi, p. 8092 writes 
disapprovingly that Luo Si “possessed magical abilities, made false seals and pro- 
claimed rebellion". 

E. R. Leach (1954) and James Scott (2009). 

Ma Jianxiong (2017), pp. 256-257. 

The written version appears in Chen Shou, Sanguo Zhi, pp. 919—921, and Luo Guanzhong, 
Sanguo Yanyi, p. 1175. 

Li Ling ZEE, Translator and Annotater, Sunzi Bingfa Yizhu, p. 13. The original in the 
Ee DD reads: EWC METIS, TESTER un: Bib AR, 
This passage is cited in Chen Shou, Sanguo Zhi, p. 921, and Huang Shi, Ed., Huang- 
shi Yishu Kao, Vol. 1210, p. 313. The original text reads: "Heb ER A, HI ay pa 
Je, RANEE, Rat. MEI E, IZETE, RAAT Me, 4 
Bei, SAA. ERTER P, HE, FAIA, KE, = 
AB. SEKEREK, PE, ARAE, ARMM. |”. The text 
of the Han-Jin Chunqiu only survives in fragments. It records the history of the Later 
Han period to the reign of Emperor Min 2 Ri 28 (reigned 313-316) of the Western 
Jin from the standpoint of Shu-Han as the righteous successor to the Han and regards 
the Cao-Wei dynasty (220—265) rulers as usurpers of the Han throne. 

The two men from Zhaozhou jii^!| near Dali appointed Police Chiefs in 1383 were Li 
Yi ZE3&, who served as the Nidian Xunjian RAKIA, and Li Nalin ZEAWIBE, who 
served as the Annanpo Xunjian Zz jJ EI. Their descendants were later classified 
as native police chiefs (Tu Xunjian TE. see Tuguan Dibu, Shang E, pp. 17a-18b. 
In an entry for 12 October 1499 (Yichou 9/Hongzhi 12) the Xiaozong Shilu, p. 2737, records: 


there are six, or seven bandit lairs in the areas of Yao'an prefecture, Daluo Guard 
and Binchuan, and military personnel and civilians have suffered immense 
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damage. We request to establish a Military Defence Vice Commissioner (Bingbei 
Fushi £¢ ffi ilf) at the walled city of Lancang WIE, and place the prefectures, 
sub-prefectures and Guards of Yao’an, Daluo, Binchuan, Daluo Heli, Lijiang, 
Dali, Erhai and Jingdong under its control. 


SURI, KÆR, III DW Ae, HÉBSSERREDU]. sii HS 
Fal (RA oe, Ake, X, eil, TUE, Wi Lm mm. SORT 
DH fr Pr BG Zo 
Regarding the foundation of Binchuan sub-prefecture, see Peng Gang and Zhou 
Jifeng, Zhengde Yunnan Zhi, p. 161. 
Lian Ruizhi (2015), pp. 39-40. 
Biographies records the administration of the marginal area at Juque HAN and the 
disturbances there; see Qu Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu, p. 568a. 
Gao Feng assumed the office of Native Prefect in 1496 (Hongzhi 9) and died in 1530 
(Jiajing 9); see Tuguan Dibu, shang, 59a. 
Gao Chun served as Native Vice Magistrate of Yaozhou from 1506 (Zhengde 1) to 
1530 (Jiajing 9); see Tuguan Dibu, shang, 59b—60a. 
Gao Bi succeeded to the office of Native Vice Magistrate of Yaozhou in 1537 
(Jiajing 16); see Tuguan Dibu, shang, 60a. 
Gao Qidou assumed the office of Native Prefect of Yao'an in 1530 (Jiajing 9) after 
the death of Gao Feng; see Tuguan Dibu, shang, 59b. 
Zhang Tingyu, Mingshi, p. 8096. Mao Qiling, Mansi Hezhi, juan 10, 3b-4a, p. 417, 
also provides an account of the collusion between Gao family members and Feng 
Jizu and their incitement of the Iron Chain Gorge leaders to raid Menghua. 
Qu Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu, p. 568a. 
Lian Ruizhi (2015), p. 42. 
Gao Xi dispatched 800 men from the jurisdictions of the six ethnic headmen (/uotou 
KSA) of Tanglang Hilf (Table 5.1, no. 3) and 600 men from the five ethnic headmen 
at Gudi d (Table 5.1, no. 4), who were all under his jurisdiction; see Qu Jiusi, 
Wanli Wugong Lu, p. 576a. 
Erhai Bingbei Dao Tiesuojing Junying Biji HAN Ec ATER H BERE RU; see Li 
Zhongxi Quanji, 7: 21a, in Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, 
Vol. 21, p. 11262. The original reads: “HIERIE A, RAZ '3€' . St 
JATE, FEAS, MERRI PAVIE, HMR. HERR, TR 
Kë RAE H gii. HREM, WRK, Wb, EIERE HE, o 
Ou Just, Wanli Wugong Lu, pp. 568a—568b. Ma Jianxiong (2014), pp. 142-145, and 
Lian Ruizhi (2015), pp. 21-22, also mention the Lisuo JE (Lisu ff& in today's 
PRC classification) and the Mosuo BEE (Mosuo FEX in today's PRC classification). 
However, Biographies, the most detailed contemporary report available, does not 
record these terms. 
Erhai Bingbei Dao Tiesuojing Junying Biji; see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 7: 21a, in Yunnan 
Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11262, and Qu Jiusi, Wanli 
Wugong Lu, p. 568b. According to the Qianlong era scholar-official Zhang Licheng 
Jk HÄ (Ming Qianning Wang Mu Ying Shi Shixi Lue W] 253% EIIE IK EE A), Mu 
Changzuo PAGE and Zou Yinglong $E pacified seventy-two villages of the 
Lisuo at Iron Chain Gorge; see Wang Song, Ed., Yunnan Beizhengzhi, in Yunnan 
Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 13, 21:66a, p. 6837. 
The figure of twenty-four leaders is approximately corroborated by Li Yuanyang in 
Shoubei Chenjun shanzhi xu ‘ii GRAS ERY (undated), in which he mentions 
“twenty-odd barbarian bandit villages” around Iron Chain Gorge and Red Rock Cliff; 
see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 6:4b in Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, 
Vol. 21, p. 11227. 
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DOM Shilu, juan 191:4b—5a, p. 3400. The original reads: "28 DU. EHRE 
Bl AKERS lb gush eno "pri: SPT AE EY Be 
jE, A= AJL, We FAL, f RAET. RBUEARBUCDUÉ BOE, 
Suen HD Lg 

Ou Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu, pp. 572a, 577b. The account of the campaign provided 
below is also based on Biographies; see Wanli Wugong Lu, pp. 569b—578b. 

Qu Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu, pp. 573b-574a. Regarding temples for making sacrifices to the 
god ofthe commander's banner in Yunnan during the Ming, see Tang Li (2016), pp. 31—58. 
Qu Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu, p. 572b. 

Biographies does not record the number of regular Ming army troops serving under 
Mu Changzuo "HE, the Zhengnan Jiangjun EPS E, positioned at Weichu Ae 
(today’s Chuxiong) to prevent flight to the east, those serving under Tang Yang %4 
at Dayao blocking the southern escape route, and Tian Rubi HH114 5f at Binchuan, who 
guarded the western escape route; see Qu Jiusi, Wanli Wugong Lu, pp. 572b—573a. 
Only 30 per cent of the 240,000 troops were Ming regulars. The forces were com- 
manded by Li Hualong 45E (1554-1612), Governor of Sichuan, and Guo Zizhang 
3-2, Guizhou Provincial Governor; see John Herman (2007), pp. 162-168. 

Now within the jurisdiction of Yongren county 7k [ $. 

Yao'an Zhidao Gongguan Biji Yk WX 2x 885 AC (undated); see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 
7:24b-25a, in Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, 
pp. 11263-11264. The relevant passage reads: 


They cleared the site for the foundations on the mountain if ili EHE, hauled stones 
and cut timber for constructing halls (tang %), bedrooms (qin 2), corridors (lang 
ÈB), and quarters (she #7). They raised the gates high and made the doors magnifi- 
cent in order to overawe traitors, and to provide the honest and good with some- 
thing reliable. It was intended that they must choose a site close to the Fengshan 
Buddhist temple, and that it must be encircled with a wall like a small city ... 


WE, ABW HDD i RGR, TALLIED, ROR, 293, AER 28 
JH Ave SES ALEC PITA, Dan. Dien, SOL 
SAM, Wio GÄER, Baba GROS 


Yao'an Zhidao Gongguan Biji Wk WX 2x 88 HE SO (undated); see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 
7:23b—24a, in Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11263. 
Jian Yangbi Shoubei Shu Ji KAF HR E Hu (undated); see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 
7:26a in Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11264. 
The original reads: 


Ern mea le, WA HA. MRT, UP THAR 
JEU). SHAFER, Ordre, "ema. iisen, AA, 
ju iym RR AP. IRERE REE, Mi MEZ RU. MN 
Ax, WOR ANNE; REEN, MEDE. SAREREA, ME. Get 
BZ, ARAR ARS. SPAM, GET AL RSP HUSE, BA 
R, nr, IAEA SIR, AWT, nr 
MULAN HL. MEDE, BURG ER. 


Erhai Bingbei Dao Tiesuojing Junying Biji; see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 7:21a, in Yunnan 
Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11262. 

Binchuan Pingdao Ji Æ J| F Ät, in Yang Shiyu and Zhang Shufang (1993), Vol. 10, p. 91. 
Shoubei Chenjun shanzhi xu (undated); see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 6:4b, in Yunnan 
Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11227. The original reads: 
“Wee 2A, BI zt HD — T BR, RIS, HIN, 
HER, HAAR, BAPE E, MEENE JACEE ZR, "DP, oO 
EH, RM.” 
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Erhai Bingbei Dao Tiesuojing Junying Biji, see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 7:21a-21b, in 
Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11262. The ori- 
ginal reads: 


SHB EJ, MRK, Ux, FEMA Se, ASTU D. PWES 
Bb, melu, MMEA HEBR, TLE ERIT A xx. aieh, dEnj 
THUgSÉHUANRITIZERR. Akko, MASE, B Rl Ee 
25, tem, Rea RI, ARE, Jop, WK, LES 18 Alb BR C 
a KALE. ACER, ARES, AI S4 4D, MA he 
ONO, MAZE, AR. ARAB, xk VE AE: 
dE LA, SHEE? o NEZ HEBR. 


Difficulty guaranteeing the safety of merchants was not limited to the areas afflicted 
by raiders from the Iron Chain Gorge. It was also common in other parts of western 
Yunnan. He Mengchun Jl Ae F reported in a memorial to the throne that on the border 
between Jianchuan and Heqing sub-prefectures bureaucrats had “to hire Luoluo from 
the frontier-barrier at Xuanhua "7 (FB in Dali prefecture to serve as shouba SF}E to 
safeguard upland thoroughfares in the area and make them passable for merchants” ifi 
SSA ECAR AR STALL, DER FP BR, "0 He concluded that Police 
Offices (Xunjian si KR &]), originally established to apprehend bandits at frontier- 
barriers, could no longer be relied on because they have “become nominal TTK F] 3% 
Žaka”; see He Mengchun, He Wenjian Shuyi, 7:3b. Lian Ruizhi argues that the 
inability of native police chiefs to maintain the safety of upland thoroughfares arose in 
response to the introduction of the tax reform known as the combined land and poll 
tax (diding yin D | $W) during the Wanli period, which encompassed a shift from col- 
lecting labour in kind towards taxes linked to land. This measure is commonly known 
as the Single Whip reform). According to Lian, native police chiefs could no longer 
muster men to serve as bowmen (gongbing Ft) because the men paid their labour 
tax with money rather than serving in person; see Lian Ruizhi (2015), p. 30. 

Lian Ruizhi (2015), pp. 39-40. 

Tiesuo Chuan Pingzei Ji 84% IRC Li Zhongxi Quanji, 7:22b-23a, in Yunnan 
Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11262-11263. The original 
reads: 


ZIELT, Hmm Hien HAREA, ULI, WARD 

HIE, MURRER), EARNS, inf Ce, hA 
FERE, Raw, AMAL, mg ERGE. HENSEN 
Ro MAA, RREA. mäh, KEDIA Z. SASH Be 
AZERI, MA HAZE, di, EEF, PRE, PRE 
Bt, BORIPE, AERIS 


Ming officials launched two campaigns against the bandits, one in the last year of the 
Longging period (1572) and one more in 1573 (Wanli 1). 

These were the three prefectures of Dali, Chuxiong and Yao’an k zz t IO. the two 
sub-prefectures of Yaozhou Wk" and Binchuan "5 III. and the four counties of 
Yunnan EAH, Dayao LES. Wuding CR and Yuanmou Ju. 

Yaoan Zhidao Gongguan Biji Wt WX is 2x HAE ACL (undated); see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 

7:23b, in Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, p. 11263. 
The original reads: "ME wu H 2S Ji, ABA FEZ LA, BES ZA Be EZ. 
rr. soo DÉI DA EB OOP E « 

He Mengchun, He Wenjian Shuyi, 7:7a. The original reads: Zem: AEG aH, IH 
DI: MO. ER. A Dën EME.” 

Lian Ruizhi (2015), pp. 23-27. 

Li Yuanyang, Wanli Yunnan Tongzhi, juan 3:45b, p pem The original reads: "CD 
LR, A EG, BOR, BUER, o RED]. Ars M ik, vhi, G-A, 
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Li Yuanyang, Wanli Yunnan Toe juan 3:44b. The original reads: * "A iur: do 
"Gm HL, A, geren, SABA, AAMAR. ” 
See Bingbei dao Jianggong qusibei Fe {igi ze x X; MM in Yun Long, Ed., Minguo 
Yao'an Xianzhi, p. 1898. The original reads: "rt HRE (HU, REJE AR, Di 
FRG, SED, KLE, Fb, ERE Ee, ZRASTRE 
lea, fex. 
See Bingbei dao Jianggong qusibei in Yun Long, Ed., Minguo Yao’an Xianzhi, p. 
1898. The original reads: * FI xz, Heme Se Avil, f ae H. "gc, mi, 
AER ZZ Bü Lt.” 
Binchuan Pingdao Ji $ Ed in Yang Shiyu and Zhang Shufang (1993), Vol. 
10, p. 91. The original ar AD GS, AOA oe. Enns H 
Xj W ARBAT o + : E) UAAR. TAR, ARAR. Oz 
Ein, HRE; ERER, BHRPXERDIL. " 

Lian Ruizhi (2015), pp. 4 43—44. 

Binchuan Pingdao Ji Z) God in Yang Shiyu and Zhang Shufang (1993), Vol. 
10, p. 91. The original reads: 


AMORA, Wb az: core Rat, WAM. Bilt 
Y WOE UE. oa REE, EA, HEIDE 
TORUM dE. ELP, BAR. SES, (Y? SE 
Sy, SR, MAC PSA, MAC, WISS, TER 
B. ARIT, AP? Ri, ART. MoM. EA 
BOR? AAE ilk, A WRZGEMB. Cal, RE: “RREH. " 
FERH, HJE: "MERE? T WA, RJE: "Bn, ” SIb 
BP Rik, Sein, Wm, Kä, WOH, WO 
mr AMALE, CH Ties ih . ERW, RANKER. AI, 
Sr USUS. Sri ARS, Aw. RED “BRAS, 
ARA” th 

Xiaozong Shilu, p. 2737, records that approval for the establishment of Binchuan sub- 
prefecture %)I| J| and the Daluo Guard JL SÉ was issued on 23 April 1493 (8/4/ 
Hongzhi 6). 

The stele is A Record of the Renovation of the Daluo Garrison (Congxiu Daluo Wei 
Ji 8E Ae aL) in Yang Shiyu and Zhang Shufang (1993), Vol. 10, p. 93. The ori- 
ginal reads: "ah iG BUR, Lemon EREE, Wén, UNES EU 
fir DIEA e] on vo. JU EIN oR, B E TERRE Pr, 4 Ah, EMES. D 
iiM, AU Ent Zb më." The 1510 Yunnan Gazetteer also 
records the construction of ibisc city; see Peng Gang and Zhou Jifeng (1990), p. 177. 
Fuzhen DEZ in the original. However, this term is a mistake for zhenfu $5. 
Here, “office” refers to the Provincial Administration Commissioner (Buzheng shi d 
WBE) and the Surveillance Commissioner (Ancha shi 12 9€ fii). 

Xiaozong Shilu, p. 1385, in an entry dated 23 April 1493 (8/4/Hongzhi 6), records the 
addition of “one garrison and left and right battalions £4% T P Br". 

See Peng Gang and Zhou Jifeng (1990), p. 161. 

Xiaozong Shilu, p. 1385. The original reads: "LSW ang AE DR Ae, WIRATI, AA 
EECH 

Baiya Tucheng Ji D DThKSO (undated); see Li Zhongxi Quanji, 7:52a-53a in 
Yunnan Sheng Wenshi Yanjiuguan, Yunnan Congshu, Vol. 21, pp. 11277-11278. 
Christian Daniels (2013), "Introduction", pp. 7-8. 

The subjugation of these two villages is recorded in an addendum to a stele of 1587 
known as the Xuzhong Ciji (tii. 2420 The Epitaph on the Shrine for the Repose of 
the Souls of the Loyal) authored by Li Shida Z: TE an Assistant Surveillance Com- 
missioner for the Jinsha and Lancang (Mekong) Rivers TS wu] 4) 3 IAB 36; see 
text in Tang Li (2011), p. 249, and in Baoshan Shi Wenhua Guangdian Xinwen 
Chubanju (2008), pp. 134-137. 
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The account of Lukui Mountain is based on Christian Daniels (2004) pp. 694—728, in 
Japanese. For an English translation, see Christian Daniels (2019), pp. 188—217. 

In the memorial to the throne known as Xinping Jiaozei Baojie Shu FF MIRE, 
dated the tenth day of the tenth lunar month of Tianqi 4 (1624), Min Hongxue Pd yt“, 
Grand Coordinator of Yunnan (Xunfu iH) reported the pacification by the Ming army 
of the Lukui bandits, who resisted for approximately an entire year between late 1623 
and 1624. The disturbances started with a raid by approximately 600 men from Xinping 
county on the area around the Baoxiu market 2 754 in Shiping sub-prefecture 4 Pi ^| 
on 27 November 1623 (6/10 intercalary month/Tiangi 3); see Min Hongxue, Fu Dian 
Zoucao, 5: 60b—62a. Xiaozong Shilu, pp. 2492-2496, contains a digest of this memorial. 
Cai Yurong Zi (?-1699), a Han white banner man 2 8t 1E AEA who served as 
Governor-general of Yunnan and Guizhou from 1682 to 1686, described how the 
upland leaders (he refers to them as bandits) used their strategic position at Lukui 
Mountain to sally forth to raid and then escape when pursued by Qing troops: 


FE 


Lukui is located in the middle of the myriad mountains, and overlaps with the 
borders of Xinping County, Xi’e County, Menghua, Yuanjiang, Jingdong and 
Chuxiong [prefectures]. It stretches far and wide, and has deep forests and thick 
ravines. The bandits can enter the areas of Xinping, Xinhua, Yuanjiang, Yimen, 
Ejia, Nan’an and Jingdong, all of which lie on its inside, and escape out into the 
areas of Sipsong E (Cheli), Pu’er, Cengtung [Kengtung], Zhenyuan, Mang 
Mën (Meng Mian 2828. Lincang county PAG HS), and Vietnam (Jiaozhi ZB) 
which lie on its aude For this reason, it is very difficult to guard against them 
and also not easy to suppress them. 


MELTED LZ, ARIRE, Auge, Më SLA RT 
^E, 39445, Ort APY, 41x, THU, SÉ Py, MEIA, H 
REE, MAH, GH EDUC Aha. cht "BW Dr Dot, a t 
E, vum JR. 


See Cai Yurong, “Chou Dian Di Ba Shu 23428 /\it (Eight Memorials Presenting 
Plans for Yunnan)" in Fan Chengxun, Wang Jiwen et aL, Eds., 1691 Yunnan 
Tongzhi, juan 29, yiwen £& X^ 3:362. 

Cai Yurong. “Chou Dian Di Ba Shu”, in Fan Chengxun, Wang Jiwen er al., Eds., 
1691 Yunnan Tongzhi, juan 29, yiwen £& X: 3:35b—39b. The original reads: “Zt DUU 
d. NS Aal URE PRERER TON, —, IW, AERTS, THU 
R WADE WEL. Dile, EZ K rh SE ERA Y A 
EZA, HARTA, CREIR EL RR TUN. Jv. 

Guoli Gugong Bowuguanyuan, Ed., Gongzhongdang Yongzheng Chao Zouzhe, Vol. 2, 
pp. 498-499. The original reads: 


Ur, A a, AAA, RRR, BT 
mega zt . MIETET . MENEZ, Fe LP MLA 
EARN, BRST, Bi JU, nh ‘RS TE Be, MEE 
"d Ab, Ea UAT AEE HE, BA Nat Zh, SE ETE 
io RSMAS EE LA MBE A BEA, wee, IL DE, HT AR Za, m 
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Kataoka Tatsuki (2013), pp. 69-94. 
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(2013), “Blocking the Path of Feral Pigs with Rotten Bamboo”, pp. 133-170. 
Regarding the foundation of the Duan Family Administrator, see Christian Daniels 
(2018), pp. 69-111. 

Lian Ruizhi (2015), pp. 19-56. 
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